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THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION AND REMARKABLE BONUSES 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) 
Will not be placed before you by any Agent, as the Society pays 
NO COMMISSION. 


All Business transacted direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 
 OFFICES-Opposite the Mansion House, London, E.C. 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bene-forming constituents are far above the average of 
a the best Farinaceous Foods.’ Sone 
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£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
and read 
INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 

‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 

eg up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 

an or repairing the waste Se . 

which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity—MEDI 
processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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All Along the Line 


from every man or woman who has given it a trial 
come words of highest praise and commendation for 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. Try it yourself, if you have 
not already done so, and be convinced for once and 
all, that it has no rival as a superior l.aundry and 


Household Soap. 


You know that poor soap and hard rubbing are 
injurious to your clothes. You know also that a lame 
back and sore knuckles, and a dozen other miseries, 
are regular attendants on the weekly wash. Perhaps 
you do not know, however, that all these annoyances 
can be avoided by the use of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


It saves in every direction, time, labour, and the 
clothes. Why not try it on your next wash and 
convince yourself that we are right ? 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY | PP csr ocronee 





Notes 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST Better Britain 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH ‘Old’ Ireland 


BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM Chili Once 





The Fool Knoweth His Folly 


Terpsichore on Trial . 


More 


Best or Worst 7 
The Battle of Greek 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books The Creed of Efficiency 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO Tammany in Edinburgh 


GUINEAS PER ANNUM. Modern Men : 


Minor Sportsmen 


Degas 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS In Jest and in Earnest 





The Shoes of Swiftness. By John O'Neill 


PER ANNUM. An Autumn Afterglow. 


1891 
593 
595 
596 
597 
598 
598 
599 
600 
601 
602 
603 
604 
605 
606 


By Dr. J. G. M°Pherson 607 





N.B.—Two or three friends —_ unite in One Subseription, and Antoine and Angelique. By Gilbert Parker 607 
thus lessen : . cost of peeing K ithleen By W. B. Yeats 609 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. ; : 
Correspondence : 
Come Out of Egypt. 609 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. Female Clerks in the Post Office 610 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. Thérese Raquin 610 
Laman Blanchard 611 
SALE DEPARTMENT. A Book of Genius 611 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, Long’s ‘ Epictetus ° 611 
at greatly Reduced Prices. A Provincial Achilles 613 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. Edible Fungi 614 
Tales of a Tub 614 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, | sto ° 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, er le ee 
oats : age Ap : : Books of the Week . 616 
is in daily communication with this Library. ee ae senamsiatnicnaii 
; BU SINESS ANNOU NC EMEN TS 
Publishers . ; vi, vi, 617, 618 
MUDIE’S SELEGT LIBRARY (Limiter) | ree os arcnce | aus 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. me B 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, £.C. Educational a Neat) oy 
Miscellaneous - , . i, ii, iii, iv, v, vi, 618 
A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. ROBINSON £ CLEAVER BELFAST 
PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD’'S 5 
HEALT vad & X . " ro ISER Grand Diploma of enon, i 1890; Two Prize 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 


physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
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ninenenenmnnnct IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


6 sents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 


for Ladies sia nen, from tchless " 
“TUNBRIDGE WELLS. on wah oid cae Seas oni ak 35/6 the ralf-d zen (to measure, 
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Wellington Hotel, yn 


Mount EpuRaAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 


cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Down. School of = n's borde 
TRADE MAKA Physical Culture, Prest! iry R ad, MACCLI SFIELD. iF ad 
Gents 


Ladies’ and Children’ 


( 


Medals, Paris, 1889 


red ~n m stitched : 
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sg att contents dag” Facade” cess | IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


8 
e- 2/114 PO 
3/11 Jc fo¥ 


IRISH | DAMASK, TABLE, LINEN 
Motel and Mydropathic | AVN Se eke 


Str ng Hc ka aback T: wels, 4/6 per d z. Frilled Li len 


am able Cloths, 2 


ths, 11} d. each. 
fron 11/ 24 each. 


Arm itl etc., woven and embroidered. 


“tro Mat ies S} hirts bee 4 alee Long 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointme neces nan yer Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
P)erace te Aly no ag 





the leading Nobility and vpn etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 








south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; < uisine, E nglis cn and F rench ; wine cont roisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 


LONDON. GUINEA PACKAGE OF 1015 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 
Langham Hotel, re ieemanegecaoa. | Pesan Ramer 


lulips 

PorTLAND Pacer, W. 50 Tulips 

Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 

Table d’Hoéte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. : 

Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. Loy 
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20 Narcissus, Po 
30 Narcissus, inc 
Narcissus, Poeticus. 
Anemones, double. 


a4 G 


yvanthus so Spanish Iris. 


Half tt uanuty for 11 


Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 


Drer : 


5 Snow ps, single. 


40 Fre enc h 1 Rar unculus. 


mparable 4 Si ila Henciediahiis. 

24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox). 

Fe 4 Lilium Umbellatum. 

so Anemones, single. 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winter 
400 Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). 


OXFORD. THE GUINEA PACKAGE fe ny Ft Culivasion contains 


336 Choice and 


. k 
Mitre Hot el The above Packages, which are delivered entirely FREE in London and Edin- 
] ) J ‘ ) e burgh, may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 3 Cross LANE, 





Lonpon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 


One of the most For details of our other Collections of Bulbs, and particulars as to FREE 

E ical first-class DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 1891 (104 pages, in English), which will be sent 

-conomica Irst-C ass Post Free on application to our Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, 
Hotels in the Kingdom. Nr. Haarlem, Holland mailer saad 
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The Edinburgh Conservative Working Men’s Association 
GRAND BAZAIAR,. 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH,:% =: 
ne o7th and 28th NOVEMBER 1891, ; — a | 


The object of which is to raise Funds to purchase more § 
{suitable Rooms. 


TO BE OPENED iBY 
The Right Honourable ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury, 


ANI 


JAMES SOMERVELL, Esq. of Sorn, M.P. 





_ 


List OF PATRONS ALREADY INTIMATED. 


Her Grace The Duchess of Buccleuch. { Sir James H. Gibson-Craig 
Her Grace lhe Duchess of Portland. | Sir Archibald Campbell, M.P 
The Most Hon. The Marchioness of | Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 
Lothian. Sir Charles Dalrymple, M. P. 
The Right Hon. Lady Meiville of Mel- | Sir Arch. Orr Ewing, M.P. 
ville Castle. Sir George Warrenaer. 
The Right Hon. Lady Gordon of Drum- | The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P 
earn. Gen. W. Hope, Inveresk Lodge. 
The Hon. Mrs. Hope of Belmont. Col. J. M. Trotter, Colinton House. 
Hon. Mrs. J. M. Trotter, Colinton House. | Lieut.-Col. Wauchope, C.M.G., of Nidrie 
The Hon. Mrs. Waiker of Dalry. Marischal. 
Lady Gibsen-Craig of Riccarton Lieut.-Col. A. Forbes Mackay. 
The Dowager Lady Clerk, Penicuik J. G. A. Baird, M.P. 
Miss Warrender. James Hozier, M.P. 
Miss Balfour of Whittinghame. Mark Stewart, M.P 
Miss Alice O. Neaves. M. H. Shaw-Stewart, M.P. 
Mrs. A. Forbes Mackay. Ja nes Somervell of Sorn, M.P 
Mrs. J. A. Robertson. Jj. W. Malcolm, M. P. 
Mrs. H. W. Hunter. 
Mrs. Tait and Miss Tait. 


James Walker of Dalry. 
| James Ferguson, Yr. of Kinmundy. 
His Grace ihe Duke of Buccleuch. F. Faithtull Begg 
His Grace The Duke of Portland. William Blackwood. 
The Most Hon. The Marquis of Lothian. | James Hope of Belmont. 


The Right Hon. The Ear! of Daikeith. | Councillor J. A. Robertson. 
The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Bur- | Councillor H. W. Hunter 
leigh. lr. A. C. Mortimer. 


George Harrison. 

Hector Macleod ; and : 

The Council of the National Union of 
| ,, Conservative Associations for Scotland. 


The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranbrook. 
The Right Hon. Lord Denman. 
The Right Hon. Lord Elcho,,M.P. 


The Souicitor-General. +, i 
Lapbies’ COMMITTEE. 
Convener— Miss Stirling, lorphichen , The Hon. Mrs. Hope of Belmont 
Street. Miss Alice O. Neaves. 


The Right Hon. The Viscountess | Miss Nicolson, 6 Haddington Place. 
Melville, Melville Castle Miss Orr, 4 Marchmont Crescent. 

Mrs. John Adair, 118 Princes Street Mrs. Henry Parker, 29 Coates Gardens. 

Miss M. Adair, 3 Antigua Street. Miss Paxton, 11 West Richmond Street. 

Miss Andrew, Dovecot House, Mussel- | Mrs. Simpson, 10 Brighton Street. 
burgh. Mrs. Addison Smith, 18 Mayfield Ter. 

Mrs. Bailey, 96 Nicolson Street. Miss Smith, 3 Gladstone Place. 

Mrs. Thomas Bain, 148 George Street. Miss Stewart, 11 St. John Street. 

Miss Balfour of Whittinghame. Mrs. Tait, 38 George Square. 

Mrs. Butcher, 27 Paimerston Place. Miss Tait, 38 George Square. 

Mrs. Campbell, 30 Hartington Place. The Hon. Mrs. J. M. Trotter, Colintor 


Mrs. Cowan, Valleyfield, Penicuik. | House. 

Miss Cranston, 9 Kaeburn Place. | Miss Fraser Tytler, Woodhouselee, 
Miss Cresser, 40 Victoria Street. | Roslin. 

Mrs. Forbes, 4 Grosvenor Crescent Miss C. Wight, 60 Cumberland Street. 


Mrs. Younger, 8 Rutland Square. 
Lady Gibson-Craig, Riccarton, Currie. 


Mrs. Henderson, 429 Lawnmarket. 
Miss Hook, 106 Rose Street. 


To any of whom Contributions of Work, etc., may be sent. 


PROPOSED STALLHOLDERS. 


The Right Hon. The Vicountess Mel- ; Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street 
ville of Melville Castle. Miss Alice O. Neaves. 

ThetHon. Mrs. J. M. Trotter, Colinton | Miss Andrew, Dovecot House, Mussel- 
House burgh. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hope of Belmont. Mrs. and Miss Tait, 38 George Square. 

Lady Gibson-Craig of Riccarton. Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. M ‘Dougal, Dalhousie Castle. | Mrs. Thomas Bain, 148 George Street. 

Miss Balfour of Whittinghame 


Bazaar Treasurer, THOMAS Bain, 148 George Street and 429 Lawnmarket. 


LAWRENCE BERRY ) 
{ Lawnance Brenv, 429 Lawnmarket. 


oint Bazaar Secretaries, + 
7 ( Ropert STEWART, Jun., ) 


Contributions of Money may be sent to the Treasurer, or the Bazaar 


Fund, Bank of Scotland. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


BANQUET TO THE RECTOR 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
In the CITY HALL, 26th November 1891, at Seven p.m. 





HE BANQUET is without political significance, and is open to the Public 
equally with Members of the University. 

Application for Tickets should be made to the Treasurers, Mr. RopertT GouRLAY 
and Mr. Joun M. MacLgop, C.A., at 28 Renfield Street, and should be accom- 
panied by a remittance. 

TICKETS FOR BANQUET (INCLUDING WINES), 25S. EACH. 
LADIES’ TICKETS FOR GALLERY, 58. EACH. 

The List will be closed on November 16th, or at an earlier date, should all the 

Tickets be sold. Seats will be balloted for a few days prior to the Banquet. 


A E. Crap eee 
RS. eam. — } Fon. Joint-Secs. 


gt West REGENT STREET 











NOW _ READY. 


Literary Opinion 
For NOVEMBER. Price 3d. 


i Annual Subscription, including Christmas Number, Four Shillings, post free. 





CONTAINS :— 


The New Criticism. Exploration and Adventure. 
LE MORTE DARTHOUR. By (/iiustrated.) 

SIR EDWARD STRACHEY, Poetry of the Month. 

Bart. A PORTRAIT AND CRITICAL 
ECHOES FROM A SANCTOU- MEMOIR OF W.E. HENLEY. 

ARY. By the BISHOP OF A Literary Gossip. 

DERRY. Books of the Boudoir. 
Dr. Martineau as a Theologian. A Batch of Novels. 
By Sea and Land. (/édustrated.) | Olla Podrida. (///ustrated.) 
Three Notable Churchmen. | Our Continental Letter. 
Noble Numbers. | In the Row. Etc. Etc. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 25 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT AND CECIL HOWARD, 
THE LIFE OF E. L. BLANCHARD AND REMINI- 


SCENCES. With Notes from the Diary of W. BLANCHAKD. With copious 
Index, Photogravure Portraits, and Illustrations. ‘lwo vols. demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 32s. [Z7hrs Day 
A thenaum.—‘ The only record approximating to completeness of the theatrical 
doings of the last half-century. The book is welcome.’ 
Literary Opinion.—‘ There i ymething very fascinating, too, in this faithful 
record of a literary life, wherein are set down its hindrances and its hardships, as 
well as its fleeting pleasures. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 
THE WEB OF THE SPIDER. A Story of New Zealand 


Adventure Crown 8vo, in cloth gilt, 6s. [Zs Day. 

The Times says :—‘ We are quite unable to give any idea of the thrilling events. 

. It is magnificent. 

National Observer say ‘His very characters are novel The veritable 
Spider . . . is an exceeding fine creation; while for the clue itself, it is wholly 
original.’ 

Black and White says:—‘If the destiny of ‘‘The Web of the Spider” be not 
great and immediate popularity, it will be through no tault in the author or his book.’ 

The Publisher's Circular.—‘ We have read no story of adventurejthat has so 


powerfully interested us since the appearance of ‘‘ King Solomon's Mines.” 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 
ECHOES FROM A SANCTUARY. By the Kev. HENRY 


Wuire, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, Chaplain to the Queen, etc. Edited by 
Miss SARAH DoubNEY, with Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
S. (ZArs Vay. 


The Bishop of Derry in ‘ Literary Opinion’ says :—‘ These words of a dear friend 


are steeped in the quiet tenderness of his life and death. The prefatory poem is ex 


quisitely pathetic and musical.’ 
BY JOSEPH HATTON, 
THE PRINCESS MAZAROFF. A Romance of the Day 


I'wo vols., in crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Now. 10th 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE CENTURY. 
Edited by ALrrep H. Mites. In 10 vols., 608 pages each, fcap. 8vo. 
Vol. II. ROBERT SOUTHEY to PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. [ /ust /’ecady 
Vol. III. JOHN KEATS to LORD LYTTON. 


In buckram, gilt top, 6s. per vol. In cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. per vol 


{/ust Reads 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


By IMBERT DESAINT-AMAND. ‘Translated by THoMAS SERGEANT PeErry. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES. 


[Just Read; 
Already Issued 
Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. 
Marie Louise; The Return from Elba; and The Hundred Days. 
Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime. Second Edition. 
Citizeness Bonaparte, the Wife of the First Consul. Second 
Edition. 
The Court of the Empress Josephine. 
The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise. 
Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 5s. each. Other Volumes to follow. 


Ready This Day, a NINTH EDITION of JOSEPH HATTON'’S Popular Novel 
BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. 


boards, 2s. 


Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d.; paper 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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NOTES 

‘Tne wark gangs merrily on’ in Ireland. Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. T. P. O'Connor declare that Mr. Redmond is 
riding for a fall at Cork, that he had previously intended 
to desert Mr. Parnell, and now, seeing that ‘the game is 
up, he wishes to devote himself to his practice or trade, 
whichever it may be. There have been some lively 
faction fights in the city ; two hundred extra police were 
found necessary to keep order when those orderly persons, 
Messrs. O'Brien and Dillon, went to the city, accompanied 
Also the 
heroes addressed their party from the inside of a square 
of British bayonets: a sight for gods and men! Mr. Davitt 
does not see fit to fight Cork, and the Dillonitish candi- 


date (described as ‘the Pope’s man’) is a poor sort of 


by many friends ‘armed with suitable sticks.’ 


politician ; so that there is some hope of success for 
Captain Sarsfield. At Wexford Mr. Davitt conducts the 
fight. At Kilkenny the business is left to the local 
O'Flynn, a Franciscan, who hits off the (Parnellite) work- 
ing-men’s club of the town as a ‘synagogue of hell,’ and, 
degrading the girls who helped in the recent tumults ‘ in 
honour of the most depraved monster that ever lived’ 
beneath the moral rank of prostitutes, styles them ‘ limbs 
of the devil.’ Sure, it was a limb of the devil who flung 
a bomb into the office of The National Press on Monday : 
of course with the connivance of Mr. Balfour and the 
Castle. We can only be thankful that The National Press 
is not a Tory journal : otherwise much had been heard of 


‘a put-up job.’ 


On Thursday week Mr. Balfour delivered two speeches 
at Manchester. In the Diocesan Conference he spoke on 
Church schools, explaining that the new Act throws a 
great additional burden on Churchmen in the town, but 
In the evening he spoke 

At Bury on Friday he 


that they will bear it sturdily. 

at a Volunteer prize distribution. 
made a lively and witty attack on the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. The new developments of Liberal policy (for 
which Sir William Harcourt apologised) he declared to 
be Opportunism, and an Opportunist ‘is a man who modi- 
fies his policy as the necessities of the time dictate. And 
the new programme is ‘a programme of varieties.” He 
poured ridicule on the notion of a theoretically per- 
fect electoral system and upon the Gladstonian clamour 
He called atten- 


tion to two forms of reckless promise: Mr. Gladstone’ s 


against anomalies of representation, 


general offer to provide in time anything that any one 
desires, in return for a vote, and the promises of country 
members and candidates, who say what they please un- 
reported in the villages. As for Ireland, he claimed to 
have established three principles : that the steady admini- 
stration of the law must diminish crime, that prosperity 
will follow upon social order, and that to permit the 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE HOreL, THE LINKs. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. RusACK, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 


majority to oppress the minority is to take away all sense 
of security. In fact, he made good his assertion that 
during the last fifty years ‘more sound and sober legis- 
lation’ has been due to Conservative, Governments than 
‘by any amount of stretching’ can be accredited to their 


opponents. 





On Saturday Mr. Balfour made a capital fighting ad- 
dress at Accrington, to the effect that the right aim of 
legislation is to keep the institutions of the country in 
harmony with the right thought of the people ; and to 
administer : not by a remodelling of the Constitution every 
Therefore he desired his audience to judge 
has their 


five years. 
the present Government by these two tests: 
legislation been sound and useful? has their administra- 
tion been effectual? And assuredly such speeches as these, 
with their union of sound sense and brilliant attack, are 
a capital commencement of a general election. For 
the fortune of the week has been wholly with us. Sir 
Henry James at Bridgewater and Mr. Ritchie at Dundee 
were both in admirable form ; while Mr. Goschen’s merci 
less exposure of the Gladstonian habit of inaccuracy—as 
incarnate in a certain Mr. G. P. Fuller, M.P.—was as mas- 


terly a thing of its kind as we remember to have witnessed. 


Mr. Joun Mortey unveiled Mr. Thornycroft’s statue of 
John Bright at Rochdale, and made an excellent aca- 
demical eulogy. On Monday he spoke at the Manchester 
Reform Club, commencing with a few compliments to the 
memory of Mr. Parnell, with whose party his own was in 
‘alliance, not fusion’—-a distinction without a difference. 
Then he settled down to Mr. Chamberlain, upon whom he 
fell with the greatest bitterness, accusing him of absolute 
untruthfulness in his reference to the ‘83 Shipping Bill ; 
and regretting the lack of etiquette in his revelations in 
relation to the last Gladstonian Cabinet but one. Here,as we 
think, Mr. Chamberlain was ‘fairgame. It is not a states- 
man’s business to blame an administration of which he was 
a member, and such proceedings do not ‘commend them- 
selves to Unionists any more than to Mr. Morley. Concern- 
ing Egypt Mr. Morley made one remark to which he must be 
held. ‘There was not an atom of foundation for the state- 
ment that he wished to hand Egypt over’ to barbarism or 
to France.’ Very well: as an honest man he is bound 
to support Lord Salisbury’s policy. 





Mr. Disus has gathered him a strange medley of folk 
to make a Ministry for New South Wales withal. He has 
been fortunate in securing the support of Mr. Barton—(at 
the price of large concessions on the federation question) 

and of Sir Julian Salomons, for a brief timejChief Jus- 
tice of the colony, who was once under Sir}Henry Parkes. 
But Sir Julian has spoken out about the labour leaders ; 
and Mr. See, the new Secretary for Trade andjFinance, a 
shipowner, did much towards defeating the last great 








OURNEMOUTH.— RoyaL BatH Hore.L.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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strike. The others are men of no moment: except that 
each is in some measure a Protectionist. Mr. Dibbs pro- 
poses to introduce a new Federation Bill, with the object 
of amending the Convention scheme and, of course, of 
delaying the step until New South Wales shall have ob- 
tained a something of provincial Protection. He means 
to deal resolutely with financial questions, and to leave 
labour questions alone if he can. Already his secessionist 
supporters talk of ‘ ratting,’ but the labour men fear a dis- 
solution and the loss of their salaries. Their constituents 
will sooner or later force upon them a course of hostile 
action ; and (as the comparative mildness of Mr. Dibbs’s 
proposals insinuates) the next election will be the Arma- 


geddon between the ‘classes’ and the‘ masses.’ 


M. Risor made a speech this week in the French 
He in- 
sinuated into an explanation of the Nice incident the 
remark that the birthplace of Garibaldi is a town which 
will ever remain French. Then he passed on to the more 
serious incident of the insults to French pilgrims to the 
Vatican. 


Chamber, and skated over some very thin ice. 


With painful feelings the Government had seen 
‘mingled in a rational and natural sentiment certain 
demonstrations hostile to France’; but the Italian Pre- 
mier has hastened to explain that these demonstrations 
were the work of a small minority of the lowest class in 
Rome. Evidently it takes no little trouble to keep smooth 
the ruffled plumage of the neighbour nation. Then the 
Minister turned to Egypt; and here you catch another 
echo of Mr. Gladstone’s ill-omened speech. In a semi- 
official forecast of the Foreign Minister's statement he 
was made to refer directly to the Newcastle remarks ; 
but he contented himself with calling on the British public 
to take note of the engagement of the British Govern- 
ment to evacuate the country, and of France’s calm and 
firm attitude while awaiting reply. Towards Central 
Europe also France’s attitude is vigilant and calm. There 
has been a rapprochement with Russia, founded on ‘a real 
and recognised community of interests, but this is a new 
pledge of peace and the equilibrium of forces. The 
equilibrium may be assumed, but it is obviously the re- 
sult of a great deal of delicate balancing, and needs 
constant watching. 





Tue second instalment of the Canadian Census Report 
is summarised in a Reuter’s telegram from Ottawa. It is 
singular that though the Commission has a London agency, 
that most important document, the first census bulletin, is 
not just now to be obtained in Britain. The second batch 
of figures deals with Ontario alone, and records an increase 
of population in twenty-nine counties, and a decrease in 
twenty-one. But nothing precise is to be got from the 
telegram. As we know, for the last ten years the increase 
has been at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, which (con- 
sidering the average relation of births to deaths) is prac- 
tically a decrease of 1 per cent. The telegram institutes 
a fallacious comparison between New York State and 
Ontario, between which there can be no possible com- 
munity of circumstances. The decline is said to be due 
to the movement of population westwards. How, then, 
have the west and north-west provinces failed of a very 
large augmentation? The truth is that a round million of 
people have emigrated from Canada into the States within 
the last ten years. That is the great question which faces 
the two or three Canadian statesmen and the multitude of 
Canadian politicians. 


A Standard telegram states that a member of the Cabinet 
(and we should like his name) declares that the census re- 
turns are utterly inaccurate, the population of British 
Columbia alone being under-estimated by six thousand ; 
and so with the other provinces. One is eager to hear 
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more of this. 
ports alike. 


Also there is the fall in imports and ex- 
In the three months ending last Sep- 
tember each of these fell by over a million dollars, as 
compared to the corresponding period of last year. And 
the custems revenue has declined by one million and a 
half dollars: ‘owing to the abolition of the sugar duties.’ 
We have always maintained that the root of 
Canadian evil is in the poverty of the country. 


Possibly. 
The duty 
of her statesmen is, therefore, not to make ‘ encouraging ’ 
reports, but to seek some means of attracting capital, which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith will always be willing to criticise. It 
is satisfactory to record that Mr. Chapleau will not get 
the Ministry of Railways, and may indeed resign, since he 
was absent from the Cabinet meeting ; but it is not so satis- 
factory that Mr. Bowell, who has been transferred from the 
Customs Department, has decided that the mail steamers 
shall unload at Portland in Maine, instead of at Halifax, 
and that the inter-colonial train service is to be reduced and 
docked of its speed. The step has, for one thing, excited 
great dissatisfaction in the maritime provinces. A certain 
M‘Greevy and Mr. Murphy, the chief informants in the 
Langevin business, are fled to the States, being wanted 
by the police for conspiracy to defraud a contractor. And 
several Civil Service clerks have been punished rather less 
than they deserve for taking more than their proper pay. 

Ir is impossible to avoid connecting the presence of the 
Indian Viceroy in Cashmere with the presence of Russian 
outposts on the Pamir. The beauties of the Vale of Cash- 
mere are well deserving a visit, and the affairs of the 
Maharajah stand much in need of being looked into; but 
Lord Lansdowne must feel that it is, to say the least, a 
lucky chance that he should be in close neighbourhood 
to the frontier where India most nearly approaches the 
possessions of the Tsar, at a time when the restless mas- 
ters of Samarcand and Bokhara are trespassing on Chinese 
territory, pushing their scouts towards the Oxus and the 
passes leading to the Indus valley, and turning back British 
explorers who venture into these high regions. At a ban- 
quet at Srinagar, the Viceroy sought by earnest words to 
dispel ‘once and for ever the mistaken idea that in its 
dealings with Cashmere the Government of India harbours 
for a moment any ulterior designs upon rights and privi- 
leges’ ; and when he stated that he was endeavouring to 
form an opinion with regard to the measures necessary 
for the future ruling of the State, it was no doubt under- 
stood that he was having an eye, among other things, to 
its protection against the possibility of aggression from the 
side of the Pamir Plateau. 


Ir is a mistake to assume that the visit of King Charles 
of Roumania to Potsdam has no political significance. As 
well say that the Monza interview is not to be taken as 
an assurance that after a careful consideration of all cir- 
cumstances the Tsar thinks the present moment some- 
what unfavourable for war. None the less, his army corps 
on the Roumanian frontier is preparing for all emergen- 
cies: and King Charles has added very considerably to the 
fortifications of Bucharest. It is perfectly evident that 
should war break out Roumania will be first invaded, in 
order that a combined attack may be made upon the 
north-east and south-east frontiers of Austria. King 
Charles will not keep silence on such subjects. On the 
contrary, he will assure himself of the amount of support 
on which he can rely. Something like a family council will 
be held, since Prince Ferdinand is at Berlin, whilst King 
Charles’s elder brother, the reigning Prince of Hohen- 
zollern, is also to be present ; and doubtless the strong 
hand of the Hohenzollerns in their domestic affairs will be 
shown, even if it be not played. The recent Ministerial 
changes at Bucharest have little importance. 
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Not so the Ministerial changes at Sofia. M. Stambou- 
loff is about to assume the office of Foreign Minister 
in combination with the Premiership, transferring M. Gre- 
koff to the Ministry of Justice ; a change in every way 
for the better, as foreign diplomatic agents will be on 
direct terms with the only person of importance in the 
country, and M. Grekoff is a very capable lawyer. The 
Cabinet is to be strengthened by the accession of M. Pet- 
koff, who will take Stambouloff’s place at the Interior: he 
is Mayor of Sofia, a man of some parts, and has not yet 
shown any liking either for his new chief or for his policy. 
The two millions of frances recently paid to King Milan are 
part of the sum with which he was bought out of his king- 
dom under a recent compact: and the transaction has 
roused much indignation in the country, especially as two 
millions more are yet to pay. Milan, of course, has his 
money and does not care, whilst the country cannot and 
would not get rid of the Regents. 





By the retirement of Dr. Liddell from the Deanery of 
Christ Church there has been withdrawn from the working 
life of Oxford its most stately and commanding figure. A 
man of profound learning and fastidious taste, for five-and- 
thirty years he has been the outward embodiment of all 
that is—or was—most characteristic of the English uni- 
versities. To Jackson, Gaisford, and Liddell—names of 
the highest moment in English scholarship—Dr. Paget 
will be a worthy successor. He is young; he is a Christ 
Church man; his career has been consistently distin- 
guished ; he is a good Churchman ; and he is certain to 
make an admirable ruler of the ‘ House.’ That he will 
have abundance of work to do is no less a certainty ; but 
he will have earned the gratitude of the whole University 
if he succeed in drawing a somewhat tighter rein of dis- 
cipline than heretofore, and in doing somewhat to con- 
solidate and draw together the incongruous elements that 
go to make up what is, after all, by much the noblest and 
the most distinguished of Oxtord institutions. 





THrouGuour Germany the printers have given notice of 
their intention to strike on the seventh of next month, for 
a general increase of wages by one-third, and a nine hours 
day. Nowhere is any compromise to be accepted, and such 
is the power of the Printers’ Union, that the notices are 
not withdrawn in the case of those masters who agreed to 
the men’s demands. Sixty thousand men will be thrown 
out of work by the strike, of whom twenty thousand be- 
long to the Union. All attempts at an agreement have 
failed, because certain employers dismissed their unionist 
hands, which action resulted in the withdrawal of the 
operatives’ representatives from the committee of concilia- 
tion. Dismissals continue. Both sides are hopeful, and 
the organ of the Social Democrats proclaims that every 
man and woman in the printing-trade will come out. At 
Hamburg and Altona, however, the masters have yielded. 





On the occasion of Mr. Balfour's visit to Glasgow as 
Lord Rector of the University, he is to be entertained to 
a banquet in the City Hall. The affair, which has been fixed 
for the evening of the 26th prox., having been initiated by 
various academic bodies, is without political significance. 
On the following day the new leader opens a_ bazaar 
in aid of the funds of the Edinburgh Conservative Work- 
ing Men’s Association. The fancy fair will be held in the 
Freemasons’ Hall under the auspices of the Council of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations for Scotland. 
Mr. Goschen delivers an address as Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University on the 19th prox. 
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BETTER BRITAIN 

IVEN such conditions as ‘ apathy’ in the one host 
and ‘enthusiasm’ in the other, and the issue of 
the inevitable battle should not be doubtful. And yet 
a Special Correspondent of The Times, in the first of a 
series of articles on ‘The Approaching General Elec- 
tion, tries hard to prove that our London seats are not 
in peril: even though it be a fact that ‘ while the Con- 
servative organisations have to create enthusiasm, the 
wirepullers on the other side find that their chief diffi- 
culty is in controlling it... True, the Conservative 
organisation is excellent, while that on ‘ the other side’ 
is more or less divided against itself: inasmuch as cer- 
tain sections of the Gladstonian party—being sick and 
tired, it is assumed, of the policy of All Promise and 
No Performance—object to fall into line with the 
others, while it is at least arguable that respectable 
Nonconformity, which takes its chapel seriously and is 
extremely jealous of the privilege of being miserable 
and unamused o’ Sundays, is exasperated by the pro- 
ceedings of the givers of Sunday concerts, to the 
point—it may well be—of declining to help on the 
return to office of the Eminent Chieftain in whose 
name these enormities are done. But, on the other 
hand, there is that dreadful ‘apathy’; and though no 
doubt a great deal of it would disappear on the eve of 
the battle, and still more while the battle were being 
fought, it is undeniable that the wear becomes us not, 

and that we cannot too soon get rid of it. 

London, it is true, is not Britain, and London is 
so huge a concourse of interests, callings, neighbour- 
hoods, associations, what not, that to compel it to a 
general excitement is difficult, if not impossible : so that, 
as another journal has complained, not even the pro- 
spect of one day having to face the fact of a School 
Board rate of two shillings in the pound has been 
found dire enough to awaken the faintest interest in the 
coming School Board elections. But it is not to be 
doubted that with apathy on one side and enthusiasm 
—(one cannot help wondering for what ?)— on the other, 
the outlook is less cheering than we had a right to 
assume it would be. With the results of the General 
Election we are tolerably certain—the working-men, as 
they showed at Manchester the other day, being largely 
with us—to be satisfied; but it is not a pretty fact 
that we should be faring on to victory with the feel- 
ing that victory is of no consequence. In truth, it is as 
if we were ashamed of our record—a record which in- 
cludes the pacification of Ireland, the knocking of Home 
Rule into a cocked hat, the development of Egypt, the 
partition of Africa, the conversion of our Navy into the 
most powerful arm in existence, Lord Salisbury’s work 
in the Foreign Office, Mr. Goschen’s achievement at the 
Treasury—to name but these. It is as though we had 
ceased to realise that ours are all the governing capacity, 
all the practical statesmanship, most of the character, 
and very nearly all the brains. It is as though we were 
unaware of, or indifferent to, the fact that we have a 
leader whose example has been a constant inspiration 
in the past, and in whose hands the future of Toryism 
may well be that of the British Empire. It is as 
though we knew that our opponents, instead of being 
pledged (pledged in the Gladstone-Harcourtian sense, 
that is) to the realisation of a dozen impossible and 
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impolitic ideals, and instead of being no longer a great 
political party but a wavering and changing horde of 
would-be mischief-makers—each one intent on ‘slipping 
his little bit of nonsense” underneath the ‘ kiver’ of 
the Mischief-Maker-in-Chief, the Arch Enemy, even 
Mr. Gladstone—could boast, as we can boast, of having 
done their utmost to keep Britain great, and could 
point with pride, as being theirs, to that list of high 
achievements which is our own. Finally, it is as though 
we had become infatuated to the point of forgetting 
that six months of Mr. Gladstone in office—for it is 
pretty certain that it would take him no longer than 
that to annihilate his majority, whatever it were, and 
send him back to the country, to be rejected once 
more and for the last time—-would mean the recru- 
descence of treason in Ireland, of dismay in Egypt 
and India—(think of Lord Ripon back at Simla! 
With Mr. Caine, perhaps, as an influence and an ad- 
viser !)—of joy in Russia and in France, of frightened 
wonderment as to what he would do next in Berlin, 
Vienna, Stamboul, Rome: while seven years more of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour=2=an unknown quantity of government— 
government strong, practical, sagacious. 
that we are demoralised by a long—a seven years long 


It may be 


—course of triumph ; that a little defeating would do 
us good ; and that we are tired of success on so many 
lines at once, and need the spectacle of the Drunken 
Helot of politics at work—in our name and upon our 
interests—to purge our vision and once more reveal 
the truth of things: as they are with us and as they 
would be if we were not the masters. In any case this 
is no time for ‘apathy, whether in London or else- 
where. And the sooner we get rid of ‘apathy’ the 
better: not so much for our chances at the General 
Election as for our credit as a party, and for our claim 
to represent the better part of Britain. 

We have heard enough and to spare of Greater 
Britain? Why do we not hear at least as much as 
will suffice of Better Britain? It is not the Britain 
that would meddle here and muddle there ; that would 
scuttle from that place and back down in this; that 
would throw Ireland to the Timhealyites and the other 
ery of curs as you throw a bone to be fought for 
by a couple of dogs; that would promise anything 
to have for one brief moment the chance of doing 
something else—something equally mischievous with 
the thing promised, but a vast deal more uncalled for, 
and therefore more ‘heroic’ to friends and more sur- 
prising to enemies, than the matter of the promise, 
which by that time would have got old and stale. 
That is not Better Britain. In Better Britain there 
is no room for Sir George Trevelyan’s genius for sur- 
render, none for Sir William Harcourt’s genius for 
assertion, none for Mr. Gladstone’s genius for getting 
back to office on any terms. Better Britain is content 
with the duties of government, of administration ; Bet- 
ter Britain is practical, resolute, patriotic; Better 
Britain has no prejudices in favour of office but a great 
many in favour of Empire; Better Britain imposes 
peace abroad and is careful of prosperity at home. In 
truth, we hear so little of Better Britain that, dignity 
and conscience apart, it might well be wished, especially 
in view of the existence of this same ‘apathy,’ that 
Better Britain would condescend for a moment, and be 
Noisier Britain as well. 
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‘OLD’ IRELAND 
N R. JOHN MORLEY—his worst enemy cannot 


honestly deny it—is a man of letters. This fact 
makes it the more certain that he did, or the more 
strange that he did not, remember a certain passage in 
Swift when he was holding forth at Manchester about 
Mr. Parnell. The passage in question is that in which 
Swift comments on the talk of his great friends about 
Godolphin, who had recently died. It struck the Dean 
as pretty that they should be so kind to his memory 
now that he was dead and they had_ no longer occasion 
to be afraid of him. This was the kind of ugly keen 
thing that Swift was given to; but it comes naturally 
to the mind when you hear Mr. Morley descanting on 
Mr. Parnell’s great services to Ireland, and taking 
credit for the moderation shown by British Glad- 
stonian politicians in their treatment of the wicked 
man during the last eleven months. That this modera- 
tion is in good taste now for every reason—that we allow. 
When for any reason you have been chary of attacking 
aman in life, decency requires some reticence in dealing 
with his memory. But the moderation shown towards 
this man when he was there to defend himself may 
have been due to more causes than one. It may, for 
instance, have arisen from his well-known disposition 
and capacity to hit back. When vou remember how 
Mr. Morley came off in the one brief bout he did have 
with Mr. Parnell, it is easy to understand his reluctance 
to engage in longer and sharper encounters, without 
questing round for charitable or magnanimous motives 
for abstention. 

As for the praise given to Mr. Parnell now, it falls 
quite naturally under the same heading as the kind- 
ness of Harley and St. John to the memory of Godol- 
phin—but with one important difference. ‘Their good 
words might be touched with hypocrisy, but at least 
they might be uttered without implying praise of 
methods which included the encouragement of crime 
and were inspired by avowed hatred of their country. 
Not so Mr. Morley’s praise of Mr. Parnell. The * good 
work’? which Mr. Parnell did for Ireland and the cause 
of reconciliation between Ireland and Great Britain is 
a phrase that cannot be used with even that common 
and pardonable degree of hypocrisy which is usual in 
social intercourse. 'The cause of reconciliation can only 
be talked about in such a connection where there is a 
readiness to go to all lengths in mendacity and cant. 
To baptize any such work by that name is to go 
beyond all restraints of shame. Once only did Mr. 
Parnell use such a phrase, and then with a reluctance 
and a manifest scorn for his hearers which were so 
natural as to be almost creditable. It was the founda- 
tion of his power, it was his first claim to the love of 
Irishmen, it was his constant boast, that he hated 
Britain. ‘There is no man who doubts the nature of 
the Irish leader’s motives and feelings. To affect to 
ignore them is not merely hypocritical: it is imbecile. 
The hypocrisy and the imbecility are none the less 
there in Mr. Morley’s speech. As for the work 
done for Ireland, Mr. Morley saw some of it with 
his eyes, and was in some bodily fear of feeling it 


in his bones, at Tipperary. What Mr. Parnell did 


was to make the use of murder and the threat of 
murder the recognised and habitual resource of Irish 
politicians to a degree never before known even in that 
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country. There was a personal grandeur about the 
man himself—a cold, resolute, sagacious scoundrelism 
which was almost colossal; but after all, those were his 
weapons. Now that he is gone, and the species of 
dignity which belonged to his great wickedness is gone 
with him—the methods he developed, and caused to be 
avowedly and universally employed, are still to the front. 
They are established for this generation at least, nor 
only as what they always were—the occasional and half- 
concealed means of beating down opposition and main- 
taining discipline: they are the common and boasted 
rule with both parties. Mr. Dillon is going about to- 
day descanting on the good time coming when land- 
Parnellite Dublin is 
throwing bombs into anti-Parnellite newspaper offices ; 


grabbers will be sent flying. 


while, just perhaps to show that Ireland is the same 
old Ireland we knew, the attention of the watchman 
is drawn off by a sham fight. It was by simulating a 
duel that the wily process-server drew Lever’s impecu- 
nious Irish gentleman from covert : now the manceuvre 
clears the way for the use of dynamite, which has 
become a legitimate means of forwarding the in- 
terests of Ireland. In Cork, again, Mr. Redmond is 
threatening to slap Mr. Maurice Healy’s face in the 
streets. ‘This is now the accepted style of Irish con- 
troversy. 
were always common with the patriots of the race : 


Savagery and the lower forms of assault 


but time was when, after all, these were not their only 
resources. Now there is nothing else. The swagger 
of a tipsy rowdy is the ideal of the Irish political 
orator. He has no other. No other could be reason- 
ably expected to commend itself to such men as those 
who have formed the mass of the Irish party for some 
But these are the men whom 
Parnell chose, with them he preferred to work, and it 


half-score of years. 


was his pleasure to forward the cause of Ireland by 
such ways as were intelligible to them. To-day, when 
he is gone, they are quarrelling among themselves 
after the fashion of tipsy rowdies. This is the most 
certain of his legacies to Ireland: yet here is Mr. 
Morley, a peaceful man, with two gowns and everything 
handsome about him, talking unctuously of his services 
to Ireland and to the cause of reconciliation with Britain. 
To drill all the blackguardism of Ireland to perfection, 
that with it he might injure Britain—that was the 
work of Parnell’s life. And Mr. Morley knows it. 





THE FOOL KNOWETH HIS FOLLY 
[° it possible that the common fool blossoms less 
luxuriantly than he did twenty years ago? This 
were a hard question to answer confidently, because so 
much would have to be taken into account: among 
other things the heavy increase of cheap newspapers and 
books, and other dispensations of Providence, whereby 
that interesting product of evolution has been made 
comparatively easy of discovery in his increased oppor- 
tunities of attracting attention to himself. 
This reflection is prompted by a weird cutting from 
a recent number of The New York Sun upon the sub- 
ject of the widow Maybrick. It will be remembered by 
most of our readers that the said widow poisoned her 
husband a year or two ago, and was accordingly sen- 
tenced to be hanged, but was unfortunately not hanged, 
because, although her having poisoned him in order that 
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he might die was proved as clearly as any such thing 
was ever proved, his ascertained symptoms, both be- 
fore and after his death, fell short in some more or less 
important particulars of the symptoms which ought to 
be displayed when a well-regulated person dies of arseni- 
cal poisoning. It was therefore held, the quality of 
mercy being strained for the occasion to make it go as 
far as it possibly could, that there was a not absolutely 
otherwise than ‘ reasonable’ doubt as to whether he 
died of the arsenic his wife gave him or of some other 
complaint—(little was said to be known of it, ex- 
cept that, like the animal ‘ reconstructed ° by * Brown 
of ‘Talaveras, it ‘was extremely rare’)—with which 
he fortuitously happened to be afflicted just when his 
wife was dosing him with arsenic. Upon the grounds 
of this possibility, officially communicated to the news- 
papers by the Home Secretary, the widow received what 
is technically called a ‘ conditional pardon, which means 
that she got penal servitude for life. The case caused 
an unusual amount of excitement at the time: chiefly 
by reason of a variety of circumstances which had 
nothing to do with it except indirectly and accidentally. 
The settlement already described was generally accepted 
as peculiarly suitable to the genius of this great country, 
and in fact, though it look fantastical at first sight, it 
was perhaps as near to the justice of the case as any 
other—even the obvious one—would have been. The 
popular interest in the widow went out like spent fire- 
works, and no one since has troubled his head about the 
matter, except a small body of personal connections, 
and a perhaps still smaller body of excitable ‘ cranks, 
who between them occasionally devise a sea-serpentine 
paragraph concerning * new evidence, and * communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Home Office, and *im- 
portant events likely to transpire, and the like futilities. 
Thus the matter rests, and will rest, in the United 
Kingdom. But it would seem that a controversy has 
been raging on the subject quite lately in the columns 
of The New York Sun, and that Mr. Moncure Conway 
has been expressing his opinions about it. Assuming 
that he wrote a few words attributed to him by one of 
his critics, it is clear that he knows nothing of the 
matter, and is ready to change his opinions, whatever 
they may be, according to whether somebody does or 
not produce some irrelevant document; but in no 
case would he be so interesting as a person called 
‘Gail Hamilton. This person’s letter is headed 
by the editor— A Woman for a Woman. Further 
remarks of Gail Hamilton, etc.” So it may be pre- 
sumed that the following jewels of rhetoric are the 
‘The English 
I use the 
word not in its popular, or even in its etymological 
sense. [Can this mean that the persons composing the 
English Government are in hell ?]_ * The English Go- 
vernment has sentenced and is this day holding in 


handiwork of an American female. 
damnably wrong. 





Government is wrong 


bondage an innocent woman—young, widowed” [poor 
thing !], ‘the mother of infant children. The English 
Government has robbed her of life, liberty, property, 
and children. No victim of the Inquisition was ever 
more causelessly tortured ; and Lord Salisbury builds 
him a palace in the sunny South, and Mr. Gladstone 
goes curvetting” | Civilised World ! is this fame ? this 
reverence ?] ‘through England with octogenarian agility, 
and the Queen sits as dumb on her throne as it she 
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were an Egyptian idol with wooden hands on wooden 
knees, while this slow slaughter of the innocent goes 
agonisingly on . Thus the delightful Hamilton. 

Why is it that we have to cross the Atlantic and 
explore These States for this particular variety of fool ? 
Why do none of our native performers get up on their 
tails and sing to us this song, or one like it? It was 
not so in the days of *' Tichborne.’ That ‘ cause’ could 
not only demonstrate in Hyde Park, and secure a train 
of wagons and all the banners of the Total Abstinent 
Sons of the Phoenix, just as if it were Home Rule, 
Steadry, or Eight Hours; but also it could and did send 
a member of its own to Parliament. ‘There is no mem- 
ber for the widow Maybrick. Nobody cares twopence 
about her, and yet she furnishes the Common Fool with 
opportunities, or how could Hamilton Gail use them 
so well? It has already been signified that the ques- 
tion asked at the beginning of these observations will 
not be answered here. Perhaps the Common Fools 
have so much to do that they cannot spare time for 
the widow. 
universal” pride when they contemplate the doings of 
the London County Council, that they cannot stoop 
to contrast the state of the * widowed’ convict with 
that of the ‘ curvetting” demagogue. 
like the colours of women’s clothes, it is all a matter 
of fashion. ‘The wise man will take delight in the fools 
the gods provide him, and so long as their follies are 


Perhaps they are so deeply ‘ lapped in 


Perhaps, again, 


amusing enough—which will be always—he need never 
seriously trouble himself because they leave untilled 
other fields, and uncut other capers, from which he, 
in his ignorant wisdom, might have expected the most 
fruitful and extravagant results. 


TERPSICHORE ON TRIAL 


HE body of vestrymen which administers the govern- 
ment of London has devoted such time as it can 

spare from insulting its officers to the impudent super- 
vision of better men’s morals. During the last two weeks 
our County Councillors have made an uncommon display 
of malevolence and impurity. ‘To insult Captain Shaw, 
who for many years has protected the metropolis from 
fire, was a privilege which no true Democrat could 
forego. Because the late director of the Fire Brigade, 
as self-sacrificing a public servant as has toiled for his 
country in the last quarter of a century, declined to 
pose and be interviewed, the official organ of the County 
Council denounced him as a poseur. But doubtless the 
editor had lent his French dictionary. ‘Then the man 
Charrington sniffed a scandal in a recent inquest, and 
was properly snubbed for his pains, while another irre- 
sponsible hero attempted to interfere with the admini- 
stration of justice by the unwarrantable criticism of a 
judge. However, the real ‘ bean feast,’ to use their own 
phrase, of these pot-house politicians falls in the season 
of licences. ‘Then the cheap moralist from Clapham 
may instruct ‘ the wicked West-end” in the principles 
of virtue, and show his contempt for education and 
intelligence by attempting to foist the code of his own 
back-parlour upon the larger world, of which his ignor- 
ance is supreme. ‘The auditorium of one theatre he 
condemns to the dangerous tedium of tea-drinking ; at 
another, regardless of consistency, he permits the re- 
freshment bar to offer its temptations. ‘Thus do the 
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Councillors establish their influence, if not the fact of 
their humanity or good sense. And now they have dis- 
covered a new and dangerous foe, against which they 
declare implacable warfare. Henceforth, if the County 
Council have its way, there shall be no dancing in 
the metropolis. A respectable house demanded a 
licence, and a Mr. Beachcroft—in truth, a dangerous 
rival to the great M‘Dougall—asserted, as an obiter 
dictum, that if he could he would suppress dancing 
throughout London. 

Never since Byron’s satire has ‘the Muse of the 
many-twinkling feet’ suffered so rude a shock. ‘To our 
national reproach it has been hinted a hundred times 
that we dance ever with leaden soles; that we are gifted 
with so deficient a sense of time, so little gaité de carur, 
so miserable a conception of grace, that we totter 
through the voluptuous waltz or the merry polka as 
through an irksome duty. To those that have wit- 
nessed the successive popularity of the Liverpool Lurch 
and the Kensington Crawl, who have realised in tears 
that the British young woman deems it immodest 
to move with spirit and elegance, the dance has long 
since appeared moribund. And now these tiresome 
Councillors, if ever the M‘Dougallites secure a majority, 
will crown their labours in the cause of prurience by 
slaying and burying poor Terpsichore, who was never 
really quite alive among us. Fortunately Mr. Beach- 
croft’s power of doing harm is not equal to his resolu- 
tion, and dancing, as practised with the other amenities 
of life, will long outlive the insolent interference of 
these suburban Paul Prys. But we cannot dismiss 
the encroachment of the busybody in good-humoured 
contempt. Hitherto his power of doing evil has been 
checked and circumscribed ; but, if the Democracy be 
given its head, the methods of Charrington and 
Beachcroft will be extended to the administration of the 
Empire. And the result will be—not the covering of 
half-a-dozen vulgarians with ridicule but—the total 
collapse and extinction of public life. 

Two articles of faith are fervently embraced by the 
County Council. The first asserts that no official, not 
though he be a judge in the Court of Appeal, shall 
do his duty unheckled: the second observes that no 
private citizen shall amuse himself without the licence 
of the governing body. Should the enlightened voter 
ever place the control of the country in M‘Dougallite 
hands —the calamity is by no means impossible 
—the immediate downfall of justice and the secret 
combination of all respectable citizens would at once 
result. But the ambition of the Democrat will be met 
for many years to come by sturdy opposition, and if 
the antics of the L.C.C. but open the eyes of the 
British voter to the dangers and pitfalls of * progress, 
that body will not have made itself ridiculous in 
vain. In the meantime let us dance with a good heart 
and a merry face in spite of Mr. Beacheroft. And if 
the coffin of the County Council were but the floor, 
with what zeal and hilarity would we take it ! 





CHILI ONCE MORE 
\ FTER Balmaceda, Mr. President Harrison. The 
A scause of a very pretty quarrel is the doing to 
death of some American sailors in a street brawl—an 
affair made doubly ugly by the allegation that the 
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Valparaiso police took part in it. Now, no self- 
respecting community permits its crews to be knived 
and bludgeoned in foreign harbours with impunity, 
and Mr. Blaine has acted with undoubted propriety in 
demanding an explanation. How far he is justified in 
exacting an indemnity, how far in venting expressions 
of wrath, must depend upon the final version of the 
story. At present the evidence is conflicting. Captain 
Schley of the Baltimore, for example, represents the 
attack of the mob as wholly unprovoked ; whereas 
Judge Foster, who is conducting an inquiry on the spot, 
has discovered that the row started (in a drinking- 
saloon) with the punching of certain heads by an 
American sailor. Again, the complicity of the police is 
rather hastily inferred from the fact that some of the 
Baltimore's men are suffering from bavonet wounds, 
though the Chilian larrikin is notoriously prone to 
whip out the knife, and, so far as proof positive goes, 
the police did its duty in protecting the sailors. In 
short, the business may ultimately dwindle into a 
tavern brawl: in which case President Harrison and 
Mr. Blaine will find themselves regarded as a pair of 
Bobadils to date. 

The American Secretary is given to ‘threaten the 
world in high astounding terms, and his utterances 
are understood to be popular in the States, especially 
when their target is the British Lion. Yet spread- 
eagleism has exposed Mr. Blaine, in his time, to several 
diplomatic rebuffs: notably one at the hands of Lord 
Salisbury in which the seal-fisheries were concerned ; 
and even the poor Chilian of untutored mind might, 
could he pluck up spirit enough, address a not in- 
effective reply to the statement presented at Santiago 
by Mr. Blaine’s alter ego, the notorious Patrick Egan. 
As thus: after a judicious setting forth of the argu- 
ments in extenuation, he would point out that the 
present Government of Chili has a right to be judged 
with leniency, even if this charge be proven to the hilt. 
The country emerged but yesterday from a hideous 
civil war; the capital was but yesterday a place of 
anarchy, incendiarism, and pillage ; a very few months 
back the land lay at the mercy of a ruthless and bloody 
tyrant. Can you grow figs on thistles ? convert a gang 
of corner-boys and mercenaries into a body of sedate and 
law-abiding citizens in some weeks’ space? ¢ And are 
such outrages, he might pursue, ‘ absolutely unknown 
Was there not a 
certain slaughter of Italians at New Orleans ? and did 


in your own enlightened country ? 


not the American Government plead inability to inter- 
fere with State rights, when the lynchers went un- 
punished and the families of the lynched uncom- 
pensated #* ‘Then, again, this inconvenient advocate 
might raise some curiously awkward queries in respect 
of the United States Minister to Chili, even the im- 
maculate Egan én propria persona. ‘True, that ap- 
pointment having been received without question, his 
antecedent career would hardly call for copious illustra- 
tion: and, after all, the main cause of his selection and 
despatch was the insulting of Britain, howbeit that 
Power remained profoundly indifferent whether it was 
P. Egan or Jeremiah Donovan that represented Mr. 
Blaine and misrepresented the Stars and Stripes. But 
during the recent conflict, at any rate, this envoy’s atti- 
tude was scarce correct. The vanquished cause was too 
obviously pleasing to Patricius; nay, he was even sus- 
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pected of abetting Balmaceda, a kindred spirit with 
regard to finance (where are those Land League ac- 
counts 7) in his nefarious designs. Even to-day the 
Legation is as an Alsatia for the dead Dictator’s crimi- 
nal following : an hospitality that must breed envy and 
uncharitableness in the hearts of Egan’s old associates, 
as P. J. Sheridan of Tubbercurry. 

Such a retort as we have sketched would produce an 
effect in the New World much the same as if some uncon- 
sidered fag were suddenly to kick the cock of the school. 
There are other considerations that should give pause 
to Mr. Blaine: as some of the cooler heads at Washing- 
ton seem to have discovered when they come to com- 
pare the naval strength of the two countries. In the 
long-run, of course, the Americans would sweep the 
ocean of Chilians; but just now the American navy is 
more than usually unseaworthy. In case of a demonstra- 
tion they have the Baltimore at hand, and she could be 
reinforced by several more cruisers and possibly by a 
monitor, the .Wiantonomah. This last, however, is un- 
suited to a long voyage; and as she cannot fire her 
guns with accuracy in a heavy sea, a Chilian ironclad 
or two—say the Magellones and another—might seri- 
ously disarrange her economy. ‘Then, again, consider 
the feelings of the Friend of Humanity at the sight 
of two democracies hard at it, like any impious em- 
pire or malignant monarchy! But Mr. Blaine, with 
all his faults, is not a Humanitarian ; and, seriously, 
there is little apprehension of the spilling of anything 
but ink. For the Chilians have had their bellyful of 
fighting, and nobody will think the worse of them for 


returning a soft answer. Even to James G. Blaine. 





BEST OR WORST? 
| i eee the past week the British farmer—lucky 


dog that he is !—has received as many congratu- 
lations as if he had come into a fortune. It happened 
in this way. Up to last Saturday the impression was 
general that he was having a very bad time indeed. 
Till then the most sanguine ‘experts, writers of agri- 


cultural reports for the morning papers, had condoled 





with him. No doubt, he always was a grumbler—so ran 
the tale of one authority; and if the wind shake out a 
bushel of grain he talks of losing half his crop ; if three 
green sprouts be visible in a corn-rick he will call out 
that he is ruined by rain ; if a potato or a turnip go to 
rot, his roots are devastated by disease. Still, this year, 
there might be some little ground for his complaints. 
Those rains and winds, those long unseasonable spells of 
cold, those visitations of insects and disease, must have 
diminished his income to some extent. For the farmer 
himself, he has all the while been grimly testifying to 
the fact that, wool-gathering or not, he certainly be- 
lieves the fading year the absolute worst on record. 
No such phrase as ‘ under the average’ or ‘a moderate 
harvest’ for him! He will have it that the summer 
and autumn have been an unbroken succession of 
disasters. It began with the haysel. Is his farm in 
the North? A dry, cold, miserable spring kept back 
and stunted the grass till there was no crop to reap. 
In the South 2? What hay there was was swept into 
the rivers or drenched and spoiled by the July rains. 
To expel the memory of one misfortune by the fact of 
another, there came disease and the diamond-back to 
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spoil the alternative food for cattle. Further, the dearth 
of fodder caused the drovers to rush their beasts on the 
market, with the consequence that there was a sudden 
and decided fall in beef and mutton. The grumbling 
was, in fact, so plainly reasonable that for a time our 
optimist friend was mute. 

But for some days past his kind and he have been 
cheery as ever. Sir John Lawes has published his 
annual report on the experimental plots at Rotham- 
sted; and lo! by all the rules of arithmetic British 
granaries are teeming with corn. And yet Sir John is 
less responsible for the sanguine deductions from this 
document than the eager ‘ experts’ who take their cue 
from him. No practical agriculturist will question the 
value of his work at Rothamsted, but none will mis- 
take its character neither. As a test of manures, as an 
essay in cultivation, as an experiment in method, it is 
admirable; but when it comes to estimating the har- 
vest of Britain by the yield of these few acres, the 
thing is absurd. And this is particularly true of the 
present year. For the rains and winds have been singu- 
larly local. One crop has been saved by a hair’s-breadth 
where another, taking the storm earlier, has been 
ruined. When Sir John Lawes says that his average 
yield per acre for the present year is 34{ bushels, 
whereas for the last ten years it has only been 29, he is 
proclaiming to every wheat-grower on an extensive 
scale that there must have been exceptional factors in 
his favour. What these are is clear as daylight. In- 
stead of facing the salvation of many acres, he had to 
look after one small area: a consideration that would 
not have arisen had he not ventured on a speculation 
beyond his range of facts. * The season,’ he says, * has 
been competent to produce very large crops’; and, 
curious though the phrase may be, we shall not cavil. 
But when he goes on to put the yield of the whole 
kingdom at thirty bushels per acre, you feel sure that 
(like the archer Hubert) he has failed * to allow for the 
wind.’ For it is impossible to go about the English farms 
without gathering plain and potent witness that the 
diversions thereof have cost far more than a bushel an 
acre. Look, in those districts where the farmers pride 
themselves on a full barnyard, at the number of stacks 
run up in the fields. ‘We used to think it slovenly, they 
tell you; ‘but this year we were glad to get it done 
anyhow. And that is the very best of the bad results. 
Many a wheat crop was so battered and shaken by rain 
and wind that it never was carried at all. Worse than 
that: there were fields so bad as not to be worth the 
harvesting ; but sheep and oxen were turned into them 
to tread the crop into manure. The imagination 
dwells with interest on the feelings of those farmers to 
whom our expert imparts the pleasing news that they 
really have no cause for complaint; for that the yield is 
above the average. The season, indeed, ‘ has been com- 
petent to produce very large crops’; so that, if suffered 
they have, the blame rests with—themselves. 

When these things are pointed out to the statistician, 
he will shake his head and turn up the market reports. 
‘There must be plenty of grain,’ he argues: ‘else why 
is it so cheap?” A Job’s comforting indeed to the 
British farmer! Does it mean any more than that, 
though his return be light, he ought to console himself 
with the reflection that he will get extremely little from 
it? For he very well knows that the English harvest 
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has practically no effect on the price. The United 
States crop is an exceedingly good one ; and, when that 
is so, not all the famines of Russia will prevent Ameri- 
can wheat and flour from being poured into the best 
market. Besides, even were the general yield to corre- 
spond to the most sanguine estimates—and it must be 
remembered that calculations the most careful are 
merely approximate guesses, despite the dogmatism to 
which they give rise—there can be no question that 
between them the past summer and autumn _ have 
blasted many fortunes. It may seem a gloomy and a 
pessimistic view ; but when the truth is shrieking for 
recognition, why pass it by? Already the agricultural 
districts are full of rumours of tenant-farmers resolving 
to give up the business as one from which it is impos- 
sible to get a decent return for capital, and of others 
bribed with difficulty to go on at reduced rents ; while 
there is not the faintest hope of lessening the vast 
number of vacant farms. Nor is it disputable who 
must pay the piper in the end. Yet itis notorious 
that the agitation that is being so vigorously pur- 
sued by agrarian ‘reformers’ is a proved attack on 
the purse of the chief sufferers ; and in these cireum- 
stances it behoves every one who meddles with the sub- 
ject to do his best to bring the public face to face with 
the facts. 


THE BATTLE OF GREEK 

A* we go to press the issue of the first pitched 
Pe: battle in the Senate House between the friends 
of learning and the champions of the New Journalism 
is undecided. But it is scarce uncertain. We have good 
hope of victory, and in any case the future is ours. 
Even if the enemy gained a momentary advantage, 
quod omen dit uvertant, there were no cause for despair. 
Henceforth we shall know the aim and_ tendency 


of revolution. The Democrat, with the Master of 
Trinity (O shade of Bentley!) and Mr. Welldon of 


Harrow at his heels, is fighting not only for the ex- 


tinction of learning but for the popular control of 


the Universities. All such barriers, screams the Demo- 
crat, as bar the way of the illiterate voter to academic 
success must be swept away, and the path made plain 
for the march of Woman, who is commonly unversed 
in the dead languages, even unto the Vice-Chancellor’s 
throne. The battle is half won when the terms 
of the conflict are clearly defined, and in future 
the specious proposals of the reformer, éy@pav adwpa 
dapa, should be powerless to seduce. Also the con- 
troversy has called forth a very pretty array of pam- 
phlets. The argument, as always, is on one side: the 
other party being content with an impudent appeal 
to the people. Are we to prefer utility to education, 
a vulgar boarding-school to an ancient foundation ? 
Shall the British father, being more familiar with 
cotton or pig-iron than with humane letters, henceforth 
rule the destinies of scholarship ¢ The evening papers, 
to whose domination Mr. Welldon is pleased to submit, 
proclaim that if the Universities flout the parents of 
England, the parents will withdraw the patronage of 
their sons. ‘The threat will pass unheeded of all scholars 
who respect their Alma Mater. Better a shrunken 
treasury than a traitorous breach of trust ! 

The discussion which called forth Professor Mayor's 
Mutato Nomine should be ever memorable. The 
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pamphlet is consonant with the best traditions of aca- 
demic controversy, and is brimful of the ripe humour 
no longer cultivated of the scholar. How shall we show 
our gratitude to one who, in an age which accepts a 
‘special edition” as a witness of truth, knows no 
authority later than Porson? Indeed, the sixteenth 
century furnishes the Professor of Latin with the bulk 
of his arguments. Mea res agitur, paries cum proaimus 
ardet, he inscribes at the head of his page. When Greek 
is slain, what hope shall we have of Latin? He was 
offered a bribe. ‘If men learn no Greek, they will learn 
Latin all the better... ‘Were I still a sepulchre for 
fowl,’ he continues, with a sly thrust at his own vege- 
tarianism, ‘I should choose one bird in hand before 
two in the bush. Greek had its enemies even in the 
sixteenth century. ‘Greek is taught at both Univer- 
sities, wrote Erasmus, quoted by Professor Mayor, ‘ but 
at Cambridge without disturbance, as its school is under 
the government of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
a divine not only in learning but in life Without 
disturbance, indeed! The epoch of Dr. Butler is less 
wise and less zealous for its ideals than that age wherein 
the King retorted upon a preacher—‘ who pleaded 
that during his sermon a spirit had possessed him to 
speak against the Greek language —‘ This spirit was 
not Christ’s but the spirit of folly... The arguments 
marshalled against Greek to-day display as little intelli- 
gence, as faint a glimmering of logic, as the monkish 
mouthings of three centuries ago. Here is a passage, 
quoted by Professor Mayor from Conrad Heresbach’s De 
laudibus Graecarum litterarum, Argent. 1551, so quaint 
and so pertinent to the present discussion that we tran- 
scribe it at length: *** Then, as Scotus, Bonaventura ™ 
—say the enemies of letters— the subtle, seraphic, 
irrefragable doctors, were content without Greek, why 
should we be wiser than they ? These languages have 
Not long since I heard 

“Of late,” says he, 
“a new language has been discovered, called Greek ; 


filled the world with heresies.” 
a monk declaiming in a church. 


beware of it, it is the mother of all these heresies.” . 

He went on to note that another language was spring- 
ing up called Hebrew ; * they who learn this become 
Jews.”” Thus the mouthpiece of the middle-class to- 
day. His bugbear is not heresy but lack of utility. 
‘Beware of Greek, he says; ‘it adds not a ducat to 
your income’: * they who learn this become gentlemen 
and scholars... And then, with an irrelevancy worthy 
of Burton—not of the Miehts but of the Anatomy— 
to whom Mr. Mayor is nearly related so far as talent 
and temperament are concerned, the Professor of 
Latin turns aside to be-cudgel ‘the éWidov and 


dyidov, which Mr. Welldon hugs to his heart of 


hearts.” 
whereat even the headmaster of Harrow must writhe : 
* Before I part company with our mentors, the school- 
masters, I will offer them a word of friendly advice. 
Noblesse oblige. It is not for the credit of learning 
that they submit to be “interviewed ” by the most hee- 
toring of journalists, and cry him mercy in piteous 
bleats of remonstrance. ‘The credit of learning? No 
wonder Professor Mayor is a pessimist, when he looks 
about him and sees the modern scholar doing rever- 
ence not to scholarship but to public opinion. But, 
alas! it is the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
which reproaches schoolmasters with having ‘ out- 


But he returns to the fray with a passage 
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grown the faith in Scaliger and Casaubon, Lipsius and 
Gataker, Porson and Dobree.’ Lillywhite’s Annual, 
Farrar’s Sermons, and the weekly budget of the Gutter 
Gazette are more to the taste of most. And yet ‘ how 
comely it is and how reviving’ to read the words of 
one whose life has been spent in cloistered contempla- 
tion, and who never has stirred one inch from his path 
in obedience to the modern spirit of ignorance and 
Democracy ! 

To turn from Professor Mayor to Mr. J. K. Stephen 
is to plunge from the serene heights of learning to the 
comfortable plains of common sense. Mr. Stephen’s 
Living Languages is a vigorous and lucid exposition of 
the case. Not elsewhere has the discussion been so ad- 
mirably resumed. Somewhat prolix and not a little 
personal, the pamphlet is closely and intelligently rea- 
soned, and we wish no better fortune than that every 
waverer should read it before he enter the Senate 
House. Nor must we forget an eloquent leaflet put 
forth by Mr. William Bateson, who is not a classic but 
a distinguished man of science. ‘It is in the classics, 
and in the Greek classics especially, he writes, ‘ that a 
common man is for once brought into the presence of 
things which are beautiful and have no “ use.” He will 
not meet with them again, but it is good that he should 
see them for a moment. . Sooner or later there 
comes a time when he looks back at these things, and 
he knows that there is something . . . which is not 
for him. He is then afraid of that other side of life, 
and, when power comes to him, he will perhaps not 
use it to destroy. If all men of science were so 
humane, how much better for science, how much better 


for literature ! 


THE CREED OF EFFICIENCY 


TIVHE late Mr. Cobden oncé assigned three years as 
the term within which Britain was to be Libe- 
ralised. Now, the prophecies of the Manchester School 
were, of course, always ridiculous: if only because your 
prophet, to be successful, must combine common sense 
with instruction. Yet it could scarce have seemed 
possible, fifty years ago, that this generation should 
see the culmination of Toryism. The Unionist leaders 
have become instinct. as no men ever before them, with 
the essence of our principles. Bolingbroke, himself a 
stranger to conviction, was so wild as to rely on the in- 
tellectual perceptions of his countrymen. The Young 
England party was an untimely birth, begotten of a 
strange intelligence, brought to light by a Cesarian 
process, and doomed to perish in the nipping atmo- 
sphere of a halfinformed economy. Lord Salisbury 
and his nephew are powerful, in virtue—not of their 
courage and patriotism, nor of their services to the 
State, but—of having at their back a spontaneous 
movement, the aims of which they are able to interpret 
and to satisfy. The last five years are not to be ex- 
plained by a mere reaction against either Gladstonism 
or treason. The faddist, after all, is not to govern this 
country: and as for Ireland, we can reduce her to rea- 
sonableness at our pleasure. Mr. Balfour’s leadership 
results from an absolute revival of national sentiment. 
His Accrington policy, steadily pursued, must assure 
his own future, his party’s, and the Empire's. 
The secret of Toryism is no more than—efliciency. 
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Herein lies the real opposition between us and all 
Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals whatsoever: that they 
have no view of society as a whole. Our desire for the 
efficiency of the Governmental machine, of the social 
organism, and of the individual citizen, will explain 
every measure which we have supported. By this test 
Lord Beaconsfield, for example, would judge all pro- 
posals. His argument for free education was simply 
that (as a small community) we must raise each citizen 
to his highest power: whereby alone can we hold our 
place in Europe. In 1832 it became necessary to aban- 
don Toryism, both name and policy, for a time. The 
party had grown unhealthy. Its ambitions were con- 
fused, unintelligent, and unpopular. It was without 
a leader and without recruits. ‘The country was cor- 
rupt with Liberal heresy. Reason was impossible : for 
reasonable persons had abandoned their premises. ‘The 
Conservative Party, then, was formed. It was founded 
on no principle but expediency. But it might still 
hope to carry on, till better times, the practical work 
of the Tories. And the two canons of its policy, as 
proclaimed from the outset, were (1) that crude Radi- 
calism—the universal abolition of anomalies, as such 
—must be opposed ; and (2) that the efficiency of the 
Services must be maintained. 

To-day, in spite of the Prophet Cobden, the Man- 
chester School is no longer with us. We are able to 
develop our principles. 
militant Toryism—a party of vigour and of regard for 
fact—which shall demolish the ideal of the Particularist 
and the hysterical feebleness of your Gladstonian Liberal. 
We are no slaves of misdirected formulas. The 
*good* of the greatest number died with Bentham. 
The Rights of Man we leave for Mr. Morley and his 
friends of the Trades to settle withal. We look to the 
well-being—not of the masses ; nor of the intelligent 
few ; nor even of the fadmongers who would traffic with 
us for our votes, but—of the commonwealth. The 
‘rights’ of the part exist for us only because they 
make for the good of the whole. ‘ The interests of the 
majority,’ as Mr. Balfour says, ‘are inseparably con- 
nected with the rights of the minority... That the 
Administration should administer is our main concern. 
The Legislature exists (we hold)—not to remodel the 
constitution once in five years but—to make such 
changes in the law, from time to time, as shall assist 
the full and effective play of individual capacity. 


We have once more, in fact, a 





Parochial and sectarian feeling, academic nihilism, and 
‘multifarious reform’ are unpleasant, dangerous, and 
ill-suited to the genius of our people. This is the 
creed of the Tory, and this is the teaching of Mr. 
Balfour. If the Empire is to be properly governed, 
the electorate must support the men who have shown 
themselves capable of governing it. 





TAMMANY IN EDINBURGH 


[° is not often that a national journal is justified in 

meddling in local municipal affairs. But the con- 
test at present going forward in Edinburgh is truly 
of national interest: in that it is part of the battle 
which is waging in all our great cities, and which will 
be fought out, we hope, to the bitter end in London. 
‘Fhe question at issue is simple enough, and can be very 
simply stated. As thus: are our Municipal Councils 
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to be converted into debating clubs for the discussion 
of party politics ? or are they to do the work for which 
they are elected ? To look after the ratepayers’ affairs, 
that is, to use the ratepayers’ money honestly and 
economically, and to discharge their legitimate statu- 
tory functions ? 

Now, the Edinburgh Town Council has been this 
some time past a very flagrant expression of the new- 
fangled heresy. It has declined into a common party 
cockpit, where politics are treated in terms and from a 
point of view which would disgrace a village taproom ; 
and one result hereof—that crowning folly of the Par- 
nellite Freedom—has been, as we pointed out at the 
time, that Edinburgh is pilloried before the Empire 
as a type of municipal dishonesty and incompetence, 
and withal as the first important city to surrender her- 
self, bound hand and foot, to the American make of 
Boss. In other words, the struggle is between a com- 
munity of outraged ratepayers and a little knot of 
machine-made politicians who arrogate the right to run 
the city as their private property: it is an attempt on 
the part of certain quiet and respectable people to assert 
their independence of a local ‘Tammany Hall. But that 
‘apathy’ of which we complain elsewhere is not confined 
to London. In many wards the true character of the 
contest is not fully understood ; and citizens not a few, 
who have every reason to sympathise with a most neces- 
sary civic movement, are giving it so half-hearted a 
support that in one ward (St. Cuthbert’s) the No- 
Politics party has not hitherto been able to find a 
candidate. ‘That, too, although the present represen- 
tative of the said ward is a certain Bailie Russell, 
who is, it appears, a type of the self-elected masters 
of the people. That is to say, he is steeped to the 
lips in the enduring shame of the Parnellite Freedom, 
while his further claims on the suffrages of St. Cuth- 
bert’s are (1) a set of rates increased by threepence- 
halfpenny in the pound; (2) a Sanitary Act  un- 
matched outside Russia for inquisitorial effrontery and 
for interfering with the private liberties of the citi- 
zen; (3) a little private bill (or ‘self-presented testi- 
monial’) for jaunts and junketings in London and 
elsewhere ; and (4) the persistent degradation of the 
Municipal Council Chambers to the level of a pot- 
house club. 

The appearance, therefore, at the eleventh hour of a 
No-Politics candidate in this particular division of Edin- 
burgh is an incident of more than local importance. 
The son of a distinguished citizen—a citizen, moreover, 
conspicuous for integrity of purpose and singleness of 
aim——Mr, John Harrison, in yielding to the request 
of the ratepayers, and consenting, for their sake, to 
figure as their leader, has set an example of civic 
duty whose reward should be instant, and its imita- 
tion general. Of course, it may be somewhat late, 
but in any case his coming forward is an honourable 
and a vigorous practical protest against a condition 
of affairs that clamours for immediate reform; and if 
the electorate to which he appeals has a spark of grati- 
tude or good sense it will relieve itself of its present 
incubus, and put the new man in his room. By so doing 
these ratepayers will strike a stroke in the cause of 
honest administration whose effect should be far other 
than local, and they will do something towards the per- 
formance of that very necessary and most desirable 


operation—the purging of the Edinburgh civic chamber 
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MODERN MEN 


DEGAS 


NHE ancient Italians elected to paint Madonnas; Degas 
finds washerwomen and shop-girls more interesting. 
The one motive is neither better nor worse than the other. 
The choice of subject may not be accounted unto a man 
for righteousness. Painted canvas is concerned neither to 
keep nor to inculeate the Ten Commandments. An artist 
selects for treatment such scenes and personages as chime 
with his own method and his own sympathy. The race- 
course, the music-hall, the circus, suggest to Degas infinite 
combinations of line and colour. He sees half-a-dozen 
ballet-girls pirouetting down the stage, and straightway 
invents a new harmony. A rehearsal, seen in a dingy 
blend of daylight and gas, assumes, when he has purged 
it of the commonplace, a mysterious dignity. A nude 
woman, stooping in a tin bath to refill a sponge, is 
fashioned with an almost classic severity. He leaves it to 
the mountebanks of art to paint you The Fall of Babylon 
or The Burning of Troy ; and because he inscribes no high- 
sounding title upon his frame, he is charged with lack of 
versatility. In truth, the monotony is but superficial : 
though the same subject be treated a hundred times, it is 
always conceived in a different light and with a different 
scheme. But the public persists in detecting variety in 
titles alone, and will not recognise that subject, so far 
from being the essence of art, is but its motive. 

Degas is no mere realist. His ambition is not to provide 
you information concerning the ballet, though he may and 
does accomplish that task incidentally. It is not even his 
custom to paint from Nature: to set up an easel in front 
of an object which changes ever with a changing light 
seems to him an unwarrantable impertinence. If a sub- 
ject interest him, he observes it until it take onthe proper 
aspect ; and then, having noted its effect, he completes 
the work in his studio, unembarrassed by the accidental 
awkwardness of reality. How wise the method a little 
reflection will show. If you despatch a man of letters to 
record his impressions on the spot, you get ‘copy’ not 
literature. And why demand of a painter that he shall 
possess the gift of instantaneous selection ? How shall he 
seize the essentials of a transitory scene, when his atten- 
tion is constantly diverted by Nature's unrestrained pro- 
digality? Because he is an artist, Degas has none save 
a decorative preoccupation. Half-a-dozen legs and arms, 
full of suggested movement, are shaped by his skill into a 
new pattern. At times his composition may give cause 
for Academical blasphemy: an it please him, he will set all 
his figures in the corner of the canvas and fill up with a 
wide expanse of bare boards. But originality is justified 
of her offspring, and the blasphemy recoils upon the head 
of the pedant. The painter's shining merit is his simpli- 
city. Not in vain was he the pupil of Ingres. Though 
his subject-matter belong to his own epoch, though he 
show no respect for the properties and trappings of cheap 
classicism, yet none the less is he himself a classic. And 
in nothing so much does he exhibit his reverence for the 
austerity of the great masters as in the purification of his 
method from all that is cumbersome and clumsy. He 
produces the effect whereat he aims, directly and with an 
engaging security. Doubtless he fumbled and fumbled 
before he arrived at a complete result, but the bones of 
the structure are not revealed unto you; all that you are 
shown is the perfected image. So complete a mastery 
has he acquired over the material of his art, that you 
are less conscious of paint than of an harmonious result. 
He employs new devices of colour as a poet invents 
new tricks of speech. He will bid one colour hint at 
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another with miraculous certainty. Indeed, he has ela- 
borated a dialect of his own. In one picture he has sug- 
gested the blue-black sheen of a girl’s hair, seen under 
the light, with amazing reality. You examine the thing 
closely, and you discover that he has obtained the effect 
with a touch or two of green. But if he have added to 
the vocabulary of art, let it not be thought that he is 
enamoured of eccentricity and revolution, He is a patient 
student of the Old Masters, and his achievement is broad- 
based upon intelligent respect for the past and all its 
works. And then how simple his method of lighting! 
In half-a-dozen strokes he will decorate a ca/é-concert with 
a brilliant array of Chinese lanterns. The method is a 
triumph of conciseness ; not a touch of the superfluous 
or the haphazard mars the realisation. 

Degas has the keenest sense of proportion. Whatever 
is essential in a composition he will finish ad unguem. As 
you recede from the centre of interest, you will find that 
by degrees suggestion takes the place of full expression. 
That is to say, he does not follow the admired practice of 
the British painter and present one scene from half-a- 
dozen points of view. Wherefore his pictures have a 
unity of design and aspect which the Primitives, to whom 
M. Huysmans in an outburst of literary enthusiasm com- 
pares him, sought after in vain. His drawing is ever firm 
and scholarly ; the contour, sober and expressive as it is, 
is insisted upon with a severity rare indeed in modern art. 
He has worked in many media—oil, water-colour, pastel, 
pen-and-ink; and his frequent habit is to employ them all 
upon the same work. Thus, he will strengthen his out- 
lines with pen-and-ink, dash in the background with body- 
colour, work up the picture in oil, and finally heighten 
the effect with pastel. To this reckless confusion of 
method the professor is resolutely opposed ; but Degas is 
no pedant, and it matters not to him—as it would to a 
lesser man—how he mingles his material], so that he arrive 
in the end at the determined result. The hardly incised 
lines of pen-and-ink, washed over with colour, give his 
works a quaint appearance of ingenuousnessas of a picture 
coloured in the nursery; but the ingenuousness is deli- 
berately studied, and they err who deem that Degas has 
not in all self-consciousness foreseen the result. He has 
also practised sculpture, and with so pronounced an origi- 
nality that even the devout may refuse to bow the knee. 
His tiny ballet-girls of wax are be-painted, be-wigged, 
and be-flounced by himself. We like not the combina- 
tion. Lace, flounces, and imparted eyebrows too eloquently 
suggest the ballet-girl of flesh and blood. Grafted upon 
a waxen figure, the offspring of convention, they assert 
themselves in too violent contrast with the material of the 
art. In defence of his figurines it may be urged that they 
are not of marble but of pliant wax, and are on a scale 
too small to exact absolute severity of treatment. The 
Tanagra figures were coloured, to be sure, but they were 
all untrammelled of frocks ; and flounces, which the hand 
of time would tarnish and bedraggie, were better left to 
the manipulators of Madame Tussaud’s, 

We have said that, being an artist, Degas deems deco- 
ration an end in itself. But so accurate is his observation 
that his pictures are in some sort documents of life. He 
seizes character with extraordinary insight and tact. His 
subtle vision even differentiates the types of ballet-girls. 
He will throw an eloquence of expression into an attitude. 
He sketches a loafing Hebrew at the wings: and the poise 
of the head, the hands thrust deep into the pockets, the set 
of the trousers, though these details be only alluded to as 
it were in passing, complete a picture of cheap swagger 
and squalid vice. He reveals by a flick of his brush the 
temperament and antecedents of the girls who fill the 
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stage at rehearsal time. Though he belongs toa nation sometimes, indeed, his portion is mere contumely. Who 
whose zeal for /e sport is keener than its appreciation but knows Quality Tom—(thus denoted from his habit of 
thereof, yet he knows the British jockey as intimately — styling all non-running folk ‘ the quality ’)—Quality Tom, 
as the tout on Newmarket Heath. Nowhere does his in- ex-champion, and now incomparable trainer of runners, 
terest in mankind so loudly declare itself as in his treat- and his immortal gibe? It was late, the practice was 
ment of the nude, which for centuries has been an excuse ended, a dozen undersized men were standing about the 
for academical composition. But Degas draws you a com- dressing-room, waiting to be rubbed down. Tom stopped 
mon daughter of the bourgeoisie stooping, like the /’énus a moment, towel in hand, to glance with ineffable con- 
accroupie, in atin tub, or stolidly submitting her tousled tempt at his parture of weeds, and then: ‘It would do 
locks to the comb. Then you may tell the date of his pic- some of you,’ quoth he, ‘a precious sight more good if you 
tures, however summary the handling be, from the aspect | spent more of your money on mutton and less on entrance 
of a costume, the fashion of a coiffure. This effect of life fees.’ And the speaker was right. 
is not obtained without a suggestion of caricature ; and Most of the popularity of this same ground consists in the 
though Degas’ insight be but a secondary element in his fact that Quality Tom has charge of the cinder-path. He 
art, the literary critic deems it the pure essence ; noting _ lives on and by and for it, and through him it has become 
therein an ‘accent particulier de mépris et de haine’: which distinguished above all others. He vaguely understands 
proves that they Ruskinise also on the other side of the that there are people in the world who know nothing and 
Channel. As, indeed, where do they not ? care less about foot-racing ; but they do not come within 
With the aristocratic instinct of the true artist, Degas his experience. To him mankind is divided into those 
has jealously guarded the secret of his existence. The who can and those who cannot do the quarter in a cer- 
visitor to the Salon knows him not, for he despises both tain number of seconds. Bullet-headed, thin-faced, close- 
the clamour and the reward of publicity. During his whole cropped, he spends such of his time as is not given to tell- 
life he has pursued his art serenely and with singleness ing the mighty deeds of mighty men—(Archangels of the 
of purpose. He has not caught the popular applause by Path, now owners of public-houses)—in watching the little 
interpreting or outraging the Scripture legends. The world of runners from the dressing-room door. His joy in 
impudent mouthings of the politicians who in our own _ the earth is to ‘spot’ a likely man, to train him in secrecy, 
London masquerade as artists were unintelligible to such to back him heavily, and in the end to stand mute while 
as he. What an achievement to have gained so conspicu- _ his baby, through a hurricane of cheers and yells, comes 
ous a reputation as artist and as wit and never to have romping in a yard ahead of the field. Dark stories are 
been paragraphed! But he has hinted himself that the told about the doings of his cherished ones; but he, most 
subtlest method of attracting attention is to stand in a popular through his unique and admirable gift of narrative, 
corner and resolutely turn your back on the world. And can afford to disdainthem. Like all great raconteurs, he must 


perhaps, after all, his studied seclusion is but a pose. Wha e humoured. His times are two: one at the very tail 
shall say ? ; “) of the day, that disreputable hour when the publics close, 
ad and little knots of companionable men are moved to 


MINOR sPORTSMENKDY linger, boisterously talkative, at street corners. ‘Then 
will Quality Tom discourse, hammering down, by the 

WW ILIGHT is the runners’ hour. Then may you see whirl of his words, all opposing eloquence. But his other 
them tip-toeing daintily across the grass to the wide and better hour—(and I have heard him many times)—is 
cinder-path round the field: and thenceforward on till in the dressing-room when the running has been long 
supper-time the dweller in those ‘ bijou residences’ that over and the candle flickers and flares on the figures of 
overlook the ground will hear the pit-pat of feet prac- men, all bag in hand and anxious to be home, yet con- 
tising starts ; and to peer through his windows is to be strained to stay by Tom's captivating eloquence. Infinite 
aware of figures clothed in white flannel, mystic, volatile, are his stories, and all redound to his own glory. Not the 
speeding round the track. Then he turns from his window — worst is that of Quality Tom and the Recalcitrant Pug : 
in wonderment that after a day of labour men should care‘ A man, d ‘ye mind me, twice my size, with a harm like a 
to spend the evening in so arduous and so thankless a bull’s thigh.’ Tom had guided this hero to a lonely part 
pursuit ; for in running, unlike letters, man may learn his — of the country to train him for a certain event, and especi- 
limitations in less time than it takes the minute-hand to ally to reduce his weight by means of a ten-mile diurnal 
flit a quarter round the clock. You are fleet or you are spin. On the second day, some few miles from home, the 
not: which means that you are a champion or a duffer. If | R.P. suddenly cast himself on an ale-house bench, and re- 
all foot-races were started from scratch, the seamperers in’ marked that there he would bloomin’ well stick, for there 
autumnal cinder-paths were few indeed. But the human he purposed to be drunk. ‘When I heard him say ¢hat,’ 
mind has evolved the handicap: that gives the duffer a says Tom, ‘1 thought it was all U-P; for, d’ye mind me, 
chance ; and so it comes to pass that on these running- J was no good against him. Why, he could have taken me 
grounds o’ nights you shall find men so puny and slightof in his arms, he could, and pitched me over that there 
limb that but for the Goddess Handicap they would be a public-’ouse as easy as | could spit. Did 1 give him half 
playing battledore and shuttlecock. All praise, then, be bloomin’ chance ? Not me. I put the kibosh on him an- 
to that good deity whose function is to enable the minor other way. I knew I could walk the bloomin’ ’ed fair off 
sportsman to indulge his masterful love of sport. By day of him; so I just picks up a big stone and takes him fair 
he toils in factory or workshop—toils through long hours on the back of his neck. He ups and he afters me like 
of labour leading nowhere ; but the night falleth, and, a bull at a gate, and I does my level to put up his pecker, 
inspired by faint promptings from unknown ancestors, and make him think he'd only got to keep it goin’ a little 
who ages ago did mightily in battle or in chase, he buys longer to give me that there bloomin’ punch on the nose, 
a third-class return to a suburban ground, and for a space Well, at last he gets sick of it, and he remembers as he 
rejoices in his inheritance. ‘Tis all he can do: the minor ‘aven’t had that there little drop of beer, and he thinks 
sportsman, the duffer, coming and going through the he’ll go back and get it. So I ups with another big ‘un, 
sequence of the seasons, and praying that Fate, by some and lands him fair on his bloomin’ ‘ed. Catch me? Wot, 
wink of her eyebrow, may one day turn him into a cham- ‘im? What do you think? He done his ten mile, and 
pion. Little encouragement and small honour are his: five on the back of it, he did, before J’d done with him. 
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And when I got him home, he was a good two hours off 
that there little drop of beer. And the way he cussed, 


and damned, and puffed, and blowed, and called names! 


Laugh ?—I thought I should have died.’ 

But as the days draw nigh to a Saturday meeting the 
shutters are put up. Tom gets taciturn, absorbed in his 
work; he stands to make or lose too much by the per- 
formance of his ‘fancy.’ There is little to say in praise 
of these minor meetings, however admirable the motive. 
For the sport is third-rate, and the sporting scum of 
London goes far to make it odious. The creatures run 
to and fro among the hoarse-shouting ‘ bookies,’ seeking 
him who will give best value for their florins. Feckless 
odds and ends of life for the most part, these: sans 
physique, sans mind, sans charm ; blatant, with a vocabu- 
lary all of catchwords and music-hall refrains, they fulfil 
their democratic selves at small cost, and are mostly very 
happy. They can be silent enough when by chance the 
sport becomes remarkable ; when from the half-a-hundred 
men sweeping round in the mile, one champion, over- 
coming his rivals without visible effort, starts forth some 
‘laps’ from home, and breasts the tape in the arrogance 
begotten of being yards to the good—his head erect, his 
muscles taut, smiling, fit to run the race over again, while 
his victims fairly totter with the strain of their endeavour. 
Such a sight ennobles the day; but when the sport is com- 
mon, and the timekeeper sneers as he claps his watch into 
his pocket, foot-racing becomes the most contemptible of 
all the ‘sports’ that Man—a Sporting far more than a 
Working or a Dressing Animal—has contrived. 

And yet . . . No, not of all. Eece signum: here 
is the proof. Market night in a dull, drab suburb. 
Every shop is open, and every shopkeeper is ‘slam- 
ming it like a good ’un’—is bellowing out the exces- 
sive and extraordinary cheapness of his wares. From 
the low, grey clouds a fine drizzle of rain, like pepper 
from a castor whose top is too liberally pricked, in the 
hand of an injudicious cook ; but an abundance of pale 
men and dowdy women with baskets and bags—of cauli- 
flowers and the like. It is humid and spiritless ; the one 
thing for men and women to do is to get home, and 
draw the blinds between themselves and the elements, 
and try to remember that they are women and men. 
They think so, too; and lo! a bridge. Here is a canal 
in whose flood even street Arabs decline to lave their 
pliant limbs. Infinite and innumerable generations of cats 
have found herein the term of a perplexed and amcrous 
and vagabond mortality ; yet here, in the foul drizzle— 
here is an old man fishing! Solitary, hopeful, moist, he 
sits upon a camp-stool by the vile waters, peering through 
the gloom at a certain float of quill—sulking, immovable, 
now and anon the rallying point of a little host of twigs 
and their attendant scum. Here he sits, this very minor 
sportsman, scornful of discomfort, heedless of jeers from 
the bridge, troubled only by the knowledge that the 
night is come when no man fisheth, and that there will 
soon be nothing for him but home and a cosy room and 
tobacco in a comfortable arm-chair. It may be that in his 
time he was a runner, and that once the Goddess Handi- 
cap, the true Bona Dea, was good to him. It is probable ; 
for, when a certain stile is reached, ‘ Excelsior!’ is no 
more a cry for men. And in declining from the cinder- 
path upon his angle this excellent old fisherman is but 
a type of the race. 


IN JEST AND IN EARNEST 
TEXHERE be two lessons of the cruder analysis of our 


poor being, enforced by preachers of corresponding 
temperaments. One is, that though we be animals, we 
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are also—-something else ; the other, that though we be 
something else, we are also animals. Two lessons, and 
one fact, which for the moment, if it please you, we will 
accept as it stands: that we have two elements within us. 
(Metaphysians will tell you, on the one hand, these ele- 
ments are both body ; on the other hand, that they are 
both mind, or that body and mind are diverse forms of 
motion ; but let metaphysians be.) Now, to these ele- 
ments there correspond two essential needs or modes of 
happiness. You need for your body’s sake a wholesome 
stomach. Or—to extend the body’s realm, so that it 
shall cover all your grosser aims and even what Plato 
called the Art of Wages—you need a wise stomach. A 
wise stomach, and with common fortune you shall have 
peace and plenty, and speak boldly with your enemies 
at the gate. 

Now, the essential need of the other element has been 
proclaimed through the ages by preachers in sober rai- 
ment and preachers in motley. They call it the sense 
of humour. This, in its largest and most celestial form, 
will almost compensate the lack of that other need; it will 
soften hate and strengthen love; it will solace the cruellest 
adversity ; it will change our playground of dry grass to a 
glittering theatre, with never a dullard among the mum- 
mers therein. Nay, in it is contained the better part of 
life’s comity ; it is the quality Horace seeks to indicate 
when he bids you view a friend’s blemishes as those of 
a mistress—bids you love them. But in this degree the 
gods give it only to afew. There is, however, a humour 
of daily commerce given to a great many, and yet most 
provokingly withheld. There are so many people, other- 
wise excellent, who will never see a man ‘is in fun.’ They 
are not, it would seem, intellectually deficient of neces- 
sity. Many of them can even see as quickly as another 
the point of a joke—when they know that a joke it is. 
But woe to you if you do not give a preliminary shake to 


your cap and bells ! 


Indulging in some harmless badinage 
of your friend, you refrain of purpose (O accomplished 
wag!) from a smile. And there. comes a time when you 
remark on estranging coldness; and behold! a festering 
wound is disclosed to your astonished eye. Another time 
you paint yourself whimsically in dreadful colours, and 
later some officious relation tells you he has heard with 
pain, but on the best authority, that you (decent man 
that you are!) have been wallowing in the mire. Byron 
said he ‘ must take up with avarice, and it is pretty to 
observe how Moore explains in a note that avarice was 
far from his friend’s real habit. Notes and commentaries, 
indeed, are rich in this poverty of humour. The dread- 
ful seriousness of the commentating mind may frighten it 
away; but beware the learned expositor who is too con- 
scious of its presence. Aristotle relates how a father one 
day was being kicked out of house by his son, when he 
reproached him, for that he had kicked /is father but to 
the threshold. Comes the commentator, to upbraid his 
author for not seeing how humourous is this anecdote: he 
tells Aristotle to his face he does not see his own joke. 
The poor philosopher had omitted : ‘ This is funny.’ 

It is ever thus with the most of the great beast’s heads. 
A funny writer may not write seriously ever ; a serious 
must never smile. Is it an unfitness in the place alone 
that causes so many to stumble at a pulpit jest? ‘ Con- 
trariwise’ (as a humourless philosopher has it), it is not 
want of feeling which makes not a few unable to feel the 
pathos of that delightful Mr. Anstey. Not at all; they 
have simply labelled him jester, and he must jest or be 
silent for them always. It is enough to drive a man to 
revolt and analytic fiction. Left with a security of com- 
prehension, a writer, if it be in him to give, will give you 
life; that is to say, yourself, now tragic, now comic. In 
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so far as he is an artist, it is true he cares not for compre- 
hension, so he write his clearest and best. Artists, how- 
ever, are few in the land, and of the others the better part 
will pull at the collar with its uncompromising label ; they 
will go beyond the hedges which bound their fields, and 
the end of it all is drivel unspeakable. 

What shall a writer do who himself lacks this more 
common humour? He had better write funny things ; 
they will be more popular for his want. If he adopt the 
serious mood, bathos and the pity of all good men are 
that writer's portion. But if his readers lack it, they 
miss, in his books and in their daily lives, half the fun 
of the fair. 





THE SHOES OF SWIFTNESS 

HE wheel that rotates on an axis is the mechanical 
symbol for the revolution of the heavens; but I 
would further theorise that a walking or running-round 
of the heavens-gods was also devoutly believed in, per- 
haps before the conception of a wheel arose in the human 
brain. This I conceive to be the chief clue to the leading 
significance of all the Footprint legends, and also of the 
Shoes of Swiftness, and the mythic divine sandals, and 
holy slippers. We thus have three different though co- 
incident sets of imagery for the going of the universe: 
(1) the walking, running, or dancing ; (2) the flying; and 
(3) the wheeling. The first division even includes the 

galloping of the celestial horses and horse-gods. 

The walking-round idea of the sky seems to be pre- 
served especially to and by the English in their word 
‘welkin’ ; and thus etymologists need no longer be so 
very shy of connecting the word with the Anglo-Saxon 
wealcan, to walk, to roll. 

In the Odyssey (i. 96) Pallas Athéné binds beneath her 
feet her lovely ambrosial golden sandals, that bear her 
alike over the wet sea and over the limitless land, swift 
as the breath of the wind. Hermés does precisely the 
same in the same ‘run’ of words (v. 44). Héré is called 
golden-sandalled (xi. 604). These shoes of swiftness are 
clearly the common wear of the deities of the welkin; 
and that must of course be the original reason why Apollo 
was called Sandaliarius in Rome; and the cobblers came 
there to the god, instead of the god—which is base— 
taking his name from the last. In Job (xxii. 14) El walks 
on the vault of the heavens; and the grand passage in 
Nahum (i. 3) says of Jehovah that the clouds are the dust 
of his feet. 

To change the venue a little, take up that old booklet 
of Cyrano de Bergerac’s, wherein he fore-made the phono- 
graph—l’ Histoire comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune 
(1656)—and it will be seen that he threw out the grotesque 
idea that the earth may very well turn, not for the reasons 
Copernicus alleged, but because, the fire of hell being at 
its centre, the damned, in their efforts to get away from 
the flames, scramble along the vault like a dog in a spit- 
wheel, and so send the earth round. 

The idea which we must favour, too, as to all the 
celestial foot-chases, such as that of the swift huntress 
Atalanté by HippoMenés, and of the Kapros or Boar of 
Kalud6én by Atalanté herself among a very select field, is 
that they had their suggestion from the running-round 
of the heavenly hosts in chase of one another; and that 
would be why Zagreus (lost long ago in Dionusos) was 
called a mighty hunter. And I suppose I may venture to 
bracket with him Nimrodh (=mighty-panther), who was 
‘a strong man of hunting before Jehovah.’ And—first 
making due allowance for the absorbing pursuits of the 
archaic M.F.H.’s who invented the gods (in return for 
having been invented by them)—that is also why Artemis 
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was a huntress, why Diana was Venatrix, and why ‘ Diane 
chasseresse’ is still a cliché at the other side of the 
Channel. That was how Artemis came to turn the doggy 
Aktaién into a stag, and why he was chopped by the 
hounds ; and also—but with a very loud perhaps—why 
Diana herself was inexplicably called Capta by Ovid. 
Thus it was, further, that the self-same mythic Kapros, 
with ‘ frothy mouth bepainted all with red,’ trenched that 
wide wound in the soft flank of Adonis. That is also— 
adding on Bear-worship—the reason for Arkas (or Ark- 
touros, or the Bear) hunting his mother Kallisté (or Ark- 
tos) under the form of a she-bear. 

It is a good part of the explanation of the gigantic 
astrologer-huntsman Orién, who was taught star-lore by 
Atlas the axis-god, and has continued his sport in the 
happy hunting-grounds of the Elysian fields ever since he 
was (by one or two accounts) shot by an arrow from the 
quiver of untouched Artemis. ‘The myth of Akastos sup- 
plies yet another example. The power that Poseidén 
gave Orién, of walking over sea as well as over dry land, 
then becomes, like that of Athéné’s sandals above, a mere 
infantine dévinat//e like ‘Qu’estce qui passe la riviere sans 
boire ?’ ‘ Les sons de la cloche!’ Perhaps we may de- 
tect an allied but subordinate suggestion—the fleeting 
shadows of the clouds—in the myth of Iphiklos, who 
was so swift of foot that he sped over the corn without 
bending the ears, and could flit across the sea without 
wetting his feet. 

The Irish Feni—whose name means simply the Whites 
—were the verbal ancestors of the Fenians and the White- 
boys, and they were famed for their swiftness of foot. 
Whiteness is a note of the heavens in many mythologies 
besides that to which the name of Argos belongs. Three 
of these Feni were Whitefoot, Blackfoot, and Strongfoot ; 
and the second of these seems a parallel to MelamPous, 
while Strongfoot should be an Iphikratés. In the Norse 
tale of the Three Princesses of Whiteland (the heavens) 
are a pair of boots which not alone enable the wearer to 
go where he pleases but also render him invisible. Here 
we have the shoes and the cap rolled into one: ‘ A eap by 
night, a stocking all the day.’ A journey of a hundred 
years in Solomon’s slipper. (in the Persian tale of King 
Bahram Ghur) wearies not, but seems a mere distance of 
a hundred steps. It was given to the King by the lord 
of one of the four cardinal Kaf mountains of the universe, 
which clearly conveys a cosmic import. I have just here 
been drawing (but for the incidents only) upon Mr. W. A. 
Clouston’s excellent Popular Tales and Fictions. The two 
Pisasha demons in Stanislas Julien’s Indian tales have 
each a magic shoe ; and when he puts it on he can walk 
as though flying, and without encountering any obstacle : 
this is almost clearly aérial. 

Perseus got his winged sandals from the white-haired 
triad of the Graiai, where never shone nor sun nor moon ; 
and the hags also gave him the dogskin helmet of Aidos, 
which was a cap of invisibility. Herodotus (ii. 91) said 
one of these sandals, two cubits in length, was preserved 
as a relic at Chemmis, close to Neopolis, in the Egyptian 
province of Thebes. And now at last we are coming to 
our old friend Jack, wonder of our youth and riddle of our 
age, in his favourite character of the Giant-Killer. He 
got his Shoes of Swiftness from a huge and monstrous 
giant with three heads, who ran and hid himself in an 
immense vault underground. Note the triple and the 
infernal nature of the monstrosity, which furnish incon- 
testable connections with Perseus his shoe-shop, and also 
seem to contain the element of a descent into hell which 
cannot now be discussed; though I shall just mention 
that the Norse Loki wears the same pair of shoes—made 
on the very same lasts as the Seven-League Boots, too— 
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when he escapes from hell ; and I am bound not to omit 
the very strange Egyptian custom of skinning the foot- 
soles of mummies, for their pilgrimage (as 1 theorise) 
through the dread and holy ground of the under-kingdom 
of Osiris. A marvel which crops up again, oddly enough, 
in one of Powell and Magniusson’s Icelandic legends, 
where ‘the giant told her that Hermédr was in a certain 
desert island whither she could only get by flaying the soles 
of her feet, and making herself shoes out of the skin’ ; 
and these shoes (like Athéné’s sandals, again) would take 
her through air and over water as she liked. 

Thus the Shoes of Swiftness are heavenly, divine; and 
at least in some mythologies are obtained by a metem- 
psychosis through the under-heavens. And little Jack 
would thus appear to have ransacked both the celestial 


hemispheres, north and south. Joun O'NEILL. 





AN AUTUMN AFTERGLOW 


_— are insensible to the glory of a brilliant sunset. 

The paradox of Heraclitus is beautifully represented. 
As the circle is traced by a pencil moving continuously in 
a straight line and out of it at the same time; or as the 
acceleration of a falling stone is produced by the velocity 
being fixed and increasing at the same time; so these 
gorgeous hues proceed from a blending of fixity and non- 
fixity. Within the millionth part of a second the whole 
fabric undergoes incalculable change. 

Now, what is the cause of the resplendent brillianey 
of the Autumn sunsets? For in that season the colouring 
is ever most varied, intense, and shifting ; and the deep 
roseate hues, changing up to extremes of glistening ver- 
milion, are then most vivid. Some days ago I witnessed 
a remarkable sunset. The clouds were comparatively few, 
and the whole canopy was intensely azure. The setting 
sun shone upon the back of certain long trailing clouds 
which were much nearer to the observer than a range be- 
hind ; and the front of these was darkly glowing, but the 
fringes were brilliantly golden, while the front of those 
behind was sparklingly bright. In the time I have taken 
to make these jottings the sun had disappeared over the 
western hills, and his place was full of spokes of living light. 
Looking eastward, I observed on the horizon the base of 
the northern limb of a beautiful rainbow, almost upright 
and only a few degrees in length ; produced, no doubt, by 
the refracted rays through the moist atmosphere in the 
west. Gradually it melted into thin air, and a hectic flush 
began to visit the horizon. In the west the light had faded, 
and piles of cold, neutral-tinted cloud encanopied the semi- 
circle of pale light. The hills that a little before stood out 
as if brushed with liquid gold were now chillingly dark, 
But out of the east there came a lovely flush, and the 
general sky was presently flamboyant with afterglow. 

And why that brilliancy of the east when the west was 
Most of all you note the immense variety 
and wealth of reds. Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., who has 
been studying the subject for many years, is of opinion 
that these are due to the existence of dust in the atmo- 


colourless ? 


sphere, whose minute particles arrest the rays and refleet 
them in all directions. The rays of the violet end of the 
spectrum are chiefly reflected and the red rays pass on 
almost unchecked. As the sun passes the horizon, and 
the lower stratum of air, with its larger particles of dust, 
which reflect white light, becomes darkened, the depth of 
the zenith blue is intensely marked. Water-vapour, too 
by absorbing the violet rays, tends to deepen the reds. 
and intensifies the effect of the dust. If the atmosphere 
were perfectly clear of dust, the light would simply pass 
through unseen, and soon after the sun dipped there would 
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be total darkness. In fact, the length of our twilights 
depends on the amount of dust in the air. Again, as the 
sun sinks, but before he has ceased from shedding his 
golden rays, the temperature of the air begins to fall. 
This cooling occasions an attracting to the dust-free sur- 
faces of the water-vapour with which the air is impreg- 
nated. The particles of dust over the eastern horizon 
are first to feel the lack of heat, and are first to cool ; 
accordingly the eastern rays are best sifted by the larger 
water-covered dust particles, and the reds there are more 
distinct than in any other part. Some of the most beautiful 
and delicate pinks are produced by the air cooling and 
depositing its moisture on the dust-particles, which are 
thereby sufficiently augmented to arrest and scatter the 
red rays: when the air glows with a strange light as of 
the Northern Dawn. As the sun sinks, the dust-particles 
overhead are cooled, and, attracting the water-vapour in 
their turn, they increase in volume and reflect the rays ; 
when those reds that lay at first to the east rise slowly, 
pass overhead, and descend in the west, often forming an 
auroral afterglow. The eye cannot trace this passing from 
east to zenith, but the polariscope makes all plain. 

The air is full of voleanie dust, with enough crystals 
to produce the chief effects. But both sorts are neces- 
sary to explain the phenomenon. And when clouds and 
dust and crystalline particles are highly illuminated, they 
become a source of illumination by reflecting their red- 
dish light upon millions of particles suspended in every 
direction. In the Autumn evenings there is a touch of 
chill, which shows that the water clothing the dust-par- 
ticles is slightly frozen. The effect is a stream of red 
light, a rare brilliancy in all quarters, unseen during the 


warm Summer. J. G. M°PuHeErson. 





ANTOINE AND ANGELIQUE 


‘TINHE birds are going south, Antoine—see—and it is so 


early |’ 

‘Yes, Angelique, the winter will be long.’ 

There was a pause,and then: ‘ Antoine, I heard a child 
ery in the night, and I could not sleep.’ 

‘It was a devil-bird, my wife; it flies slowly, and the 
summer is dead.’ 

‘Antoine, there was a rushing of wings by my bed 
before the morn was breaking.’ 

‘ The wild-geese know theirway in the night, Angelique : 
but they flew by the housezand not near thy bed.’ 

‘The two black squirrels have gone from the hickory 
tree.’ 

‘They have hidden away with the bears in the earth ; 
for the frost comes, and it is the time of sleep.’ 

‘A cold hand was knocking at my heart when I said my 
aves last night, my Antoine.’ 

‘The heart of a woman feels many strange things: I 
cannot answer, my wife.’ 

‘Let us go also southward, Antoine, before the great 
winds and the wild frost come.’ 

‘I have love of thee, Angelique, but I cannot go.’ 

‘Is not love greater than all?’ 

‘To keep a pledge is greater.’ 

‘Yet if evil come?’ 

‘There is the mine.’ 

‘None travels hither: who should find it ?’ 

‘ He said to me, my wife: ‘‘ Antoine, will you stay and 
watch the mine until I come with the birds northward 
again ?”’ and I said : “ I will stay, and Angelique will stay ; 
I will watch the mine.” ’ 

‘ This is for his riches, but for our peril, Antoine.’ 

‘Who can say whither a woman's fancy goes? It is 
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full of guessing. It is clouds and darkness to-day, and 
sunshine—so much—to-morrow. I cannot answer.’ 
‘I have a fear: if my husband loved me 
‘ There is the mine,’ he interrupted firmly. 
‘When my heart aches so 
‘ Angelique, there is the mine.’ 
‘Ah, my Antoine!’ 
And so these two stayed on the island of St.-Jean in 
Lake Superior, through the purple haze of autumn, into 








the white brilliancy of winter, guarding the Rose-Tree 
Mine, which Falding the Englishman and his companions 
had prospected and declared to be their Ophir. 

But St.-Jean was far from the ways of settlement, and 
there was little food and only one hut, and many things 
must be done for the Rose-Tree Mine in the places where 
men sell their souls for money: and Antoine and Angelique, 
French peasants from the parish of St.-Iréne in Quebec, 
were left to guard the place of treasure, until, to the 
sound of the laughing spring, there should come many 
men and much machinery, and the sinking of shafts in the 
earth, and the making of riches. 

But when Antoine and Angelique were left alone in the 
waste, and God began to draw the pale coverlet of frost 
slowly across land and water, and to surround St.-Jean 
with a stubborn moat of ice, the heart of the woman felt 
some coming danger, and at last broke forth in words of 
timid warning. When she once had spoken she said no 
more, but stayed and builded the heaps of earth about 
the house, and filled every crevice against the inhospitable 
Spirit of Winds, and drew her world closer and closer 
within those two rooms where they should live through 
many moons. 

The winter was harsh, but the hearts of the two were 
strong. They loved; and Love is the parent of endur- 
ance, the begetter of courage. And every day, because it 
seemed his duty, Antoine inspected the Rose-Tree Mine ; 
and every day also, because it seemed her duty, Angelique 
said many aves. And one prayer was much with her—for 
spring to come early that the child should not suffer: 
the child which the good God was to give to her and 
Antoine. 

In the first hours of each evening Antoine smoked. and 
Angelique sang the old songs which their ancestors learned 
in Normandy. One night Antoine’s face was lighted 
with a fine fire as he talked of happy days in the parish 
of St.-Iréne ; and with that romantic fervour of his race 
which the stern winters of Canada could not kill, he sang 
A la Claire Fontaine, the well-beloved song-child of the 
voyageurs’ hearts. 

And the wife smiled far away into the dancing flames 
—far away, because the fire retreated, retreated to the 
little church where they two were wed; and she did as 
most good women do—though exactly why, man the in- 
sufficient cannot declare—she wept a little through her 
smiles. But when the last verse came, both smiles and 
tears ceased. Antoine sang it with a fond monotony : 

* Would that each rose were growing 
Upon the rose-tree gay, 

And that the fatal rose-tree 
Deep in the ocean lay. 
1 ya longtemps que je aime 
Jamais je ne t oublierat,’ 


Angelique’s heart grew suddenly heavy. From the 
rose-tree of the song her mind fled and shivered before 
the leafless rose-tree by the mine; and her old dread 
came back. 

Of course this was foolish of Angelique ; of course the 
wise and great throw contumely on all such supersti- 
tion ; and you knowing women will smile at each other 
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meaningly, and with pity for a dull man-writer, and will 
whisper, ‘Of course, the child.’ But many things, your 
majesties, are hidden from your wisdom and your great- 
ness, and are given to the simple 
mothers of babes. 

It was upon this very night that Falding the Englishman 
sat with other men in a London tavern, talking joyously, 





to babes, and the 


‘There ’s been the luck of Heaven,’ he said, ‘in the whole 
exploit. We'd been prospecting for months. As a sort 
of try in a back-water we rowed over one night to an 
island and pitched tents. Not a dozen yards from where 
we camped was a rose-tree: think of it, Belgard 





a rose- 
tree on a rag-tag island of Lake Superior! ‘ There’s 
luck in odd numbers,” says Rory O’More. “ There’s 
luck here,’ said I ; and at it we went just beside the rose- 
tree. What’s the result? Look at that prospectus: a 
company with a capital of two hundred thousand ; the 
whole island in our hands in a week ; and Antoine squat 
ting on it now like Bonaparte on Elbe.’ 

‘And what does Antoine get out of this?’ said Belgard. 

‘Forty dollars a month and his keep.’ 

‘Why not write him off a couple of shares to propitiate 
the gods—-gifts unto the needy, eh !—a thousandfold— 
what?’ 

‘Yes; it might be done, Belgard, if——’ 

But some one just then proposed the toast of ‘The 
Rose-Tree Mine,’ and the souls of these men waxed proud 
and merry, for they had seen the investor's palm filled 
with gold, the maker of conquest. While Antoine was 
singing with his wife, they were holding revel within 
the sound of Bow Bells. And far into the night, through 
silent Cheapside, a rolling voice swelled through much 


laughter thus : 
‘Gat lon la, gat le roste) 


Du joli mots de mat.’ 


The next day there were heavy heads in London ; but 
the next day also a man lay ill in the hut on the island of 
St.-Jean. 

Antoine had sung his last song. He had waked in the 
night with a start of pain, and by the time the sun was 
halting at noon above the Rose-Tree Mine he had begun 
a journey the record of which no man has ever truly told, 
neither its beginning nor its end ; because that which is 
of the spirit refuseth to be interpreted by the flesh. Some 
signs there be, but they are brief and shadowy : the awe 
of It is hidden in the mind of him that goeth out lonely 
unto God. 

When the call goes forth, not wife nor child nor any 
other can hold the wayfarer back, though he may loiter 
for an instant on the brink. The poor medicaments which 
Angelique brings avail not: these soothing hands and 
healing tones, they pass through clouds of the middle 
place between Heaven and Earth to Antoine. — It is only 
when the second midnight comes that, with conscious 
but pensive and far-off eyes, he says to her: ‘Angelique, 
my wife.’ 

For reply her lips press his cheek, and her fingers 
hunger for his neck. Then: ‘Is there pain now, 
Antoine ?’ 

‘ There is no pain, Angelique.’ 

He closed his eyes slowly ; her lips framed an ave. 
until the spring.’ 





‘The mine,’ he said, ‘the mine- 

“Yes, Antoine, until the spring.’ 

‘Have you candles—many candles, Angelique ?’ 

‘There are many, my husband.’ 

‘The ground is as iron ; one cannot dig, and the water 
under the ice is cruel—is it not so, Angelique ?’ 

‘No axe could break the ground, and the water is 
cruel,’ she said. 
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‘You will see my face until the winter is gone, my wife.’ 

She bowed her head, but smoothed his hand meanwhile, 
and her throat was quivering. 

He partly slept: his body slept, though his mind was 
feeling its way to wonderful things. But near the morn- 
ing his eyes opened wide, and he said: ‘Some one calls 
out of the dark, Angelique.’ 

And she with her hand on her heart replied : ‘ It is the 
ery of a dog, Antoine.’ 

‘ But there are footsteps at the door, my wife.’ 

‘Nay, Antoine ; it is the snow beating upon the window.’ 

‘There is the sound of wings close by—dost thou not 
hear them, Angelique ?’ 

‘Wings—wings, she falteringly said: ‘it is the hot 

blast through the chimney ; the night is cold, Antoine.’ 
‘The night is very cold, he said; and he trembled. 
. . ‘LT hear, O my wife, I hear the voice of a little child 
. . the voice is like to thine, Angelique.’ 
And she, not knowing what to reply, said softly: 
‘There is hope in the voice of a child’ ; and the mother 
stirred within her; and in the moment he knew also that 
the Spirits would give her the child in safety, that she 
should not be alone in the long winter. 

The sounds of the harsh night had ceased—the snap- 
ping of the leafless branches, the cracking of the earth, 
and the heaving of a rock: the Spirits of the Frost had 
finished their work; and just as the grey forehead of 
Dawn appeared beyond the cold hills, Antoine cried out 
gently: ‘Angelique . . . Ah, mon Capitaine . 


Jésu’ ... and then, no more. 

Night after night Angelique lighted candles in the 
place where Antoine smiled on in his frozen silence ; and 
masses were said for his soul—the masses Love murmurs 
for its dead. The earth could not receive him: its bosom 
was adamant; but no decay could touch him; and she 
dwelt alone with this, that was her husband, until one 
beautiful, bitter day, when, with no eye save God's to see 
her, and no human comfort by her, she gave birth to a 
man-child. And yet that night she lighted the candles at 
the dead man’s head and feet, dragging herself thither in 
the cold; and in her heart she said that the smile on 
Antoine’s face was deeper than it had been before. 

In the early spring, when the earth painfully breathed 
away the frost that choked it, with her child for mourner 
and herself for sexton and priest, she buried Antoine with 
maimed rites: but hers were the prayers of the poor, and 
of the pure in heart ; and she did not fret because in the 
hour that her comrade was put away into the dark, the 
world was laughing at the thought of coming summer. 

Before another‘sunrise;came, the owners of the island of 
St.-Jean came to claim what was theirs ; and because that 
which had happened worked upon their hearts, they called 
the child St.-Jean, and from that time forth they made 
him to enjoy the goodly fruits of the Rose-Tree Mine. 

GILBERT PARKER. 


KATHLEEN 
LL the heavy days are over: 
A I : . 


zave the body's coloured pride 
Underneath the grass and clover, 
With the feet laid side by side. 
One with her are mirth and duty ; 
Bear the gold-embroidered dress— 
For she needs not her sad beauty 
To the scented oaken press. 
Hers the kiss of Mother Mary, 
The long hair is on her face: 
Still she goes with footsteps wary, 
Full of earth’s old timid grace. 
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She goes down the floor of Heaven, 
Shining bright as a new lance ; 
And her guides are angels seven, 
While young stars about her dance. 
W. B. Yeats. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
COME OUT OF EGYPT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
King’s Lynn, 27th October 1891. 

S1IR,—‘ X.’ must surely be the editor of the Foreign Office 
Blue-books. The same dexterity at slipping in sly falsehoods 
as though they were admitted facts ; the same cunning sugges- 
tion of statements never made ; the same assumption of omni- 
science and the gift of prophecy ; the same contempt for the 
material fact and solemn respect for the immaterial ; and the 
same spirit of ‘say what you please, prove what you please, 
the F.O. will do as it likes’: all the ingredients are present in 
his letter that go to the cooking of those Blue-books wherewith 
the British people are amused and be-muddled under pretence 
of being informed. 

Let me nail to the counter some specimens of this base coin. 
It is a falsehood to say that ‘Lord Salisbury has lost Mr. 
Bowles’s confidence,’ and no word in Mr. Bowles’s letter justi- 
fies or excuses or could have provoked the falsehood. Neither 
does any word therein justify the suggestion that Mr. Bowles 
believes that Lord Salisbury is ‘ ignorant of foreign affairs,’ and 
is not ‘doing his duty.’ What Mr. Bowles said—and that very 
plainly—was that certain of those who bolted the Russian bait 
of Egypt nine years ago were thus ignorant. What Mr. Bowles 
argued was that the occupation of Egypt renders it impossible 
for England (whether guided by Lord Salisbury or anybody 
else) to do her duty ; but that Lord Salisbury will not do, or is 
not doing, his as well as this occupation will allow, was never 
so much as hinted. Those who have no confidence of Mr. 
Bowles’s are those who advise Lord Salisbury and England 
that while this occupation lasts the duty of either can com- 


pletely be done. And so 
‘ Austria’s head lie there 
While Philip breathes.’ 

Then, says ‘ X.’, ‘the Foreign Office wants no advice either 
from daily papers or other sources.’ They know all about it, 
and ‘can work’ without paying attention to anybody or any- 
thing. This is true F.O.: the same F.O. that once told us on 
the eve of a bloody war that it knew all about it, and that 
Europe had never been so tranquil or so far from war—or words 
to that effect. Moreover, he assures us that the F.O. shall 
never, never be persuaded to come out of Egypt. Wherewith, 
having sent down the tables of the law, ‘ X.’ resumes Mount 
Sinai. 

And now, to come to such semblance of reasoning as ‘X.’ is 
content to give us. He would have the Khedive in Egypt as 
‘our vassal.’ But how is the Khedive to be made our vassal ? 
Not without violating all our solemn engagements. The vassal 
now is England, the suzerain the Powers of Europe, the bene- 
ficiary the bondholder ; and to change the situation is beyond 
us unless we tear up all our engagements. but if we quitted 
Egypt, says ‘X.’, the country would be misgoverned, invaded 
from the Soudan, and reoccupied by a European Power. 

All mere assertion without an atom of proof: nay, with such 
atom of disproof as lies in ‘ X.’s’ own admission that the Equa- 
torial provinces—(the source of trade, the source of revenue, 
and the defence against invasion from the Soudan)—have 
gone under our perfect rule, and ‘must wait’; in his own 
admission that France at last would ‘perhaps not’ think 
The conjuring-up of Italy in the place of 
It need only provoke a 


of an occupation. 
France need provoke no answer. 
But, even if Egypt were to be misgoverned on our 
We have no mission to govern other 


smile. 
departure, what of that? 
nations: if we had, we must look about us and occupy a few 
more countries. This stuff can deceive nobody. Our business 
is to govern ourselves, to prevent the foreigner from fooling us, 
and not to play the knight-errant for the usurer under the 
hypocritical pretext of rescuing the distressed fellah. 

Of course our alliance is worth buying: but better worth 
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buying, to the spoiling Powers, is our complicity in spoliation ; 
and this is what was bid for by the Tsar in 1853, and bought a 
bargain in 1882. ‘X.’s’ sneer at ‘naval strategy’ would be to 
the purpose if he had shown or attempted to show how 
Egypt could be held by any Power or combination of Powers, 
with England predominant at sea, and therefore able to act 
upon the country by sea. As to the Canal, it is part of the 
country and must follow its fate ; besides which, ‘ X.’ himself, 
after having used it in one paragraph asa bogey, tells us in 
the next that ‘its advantages and disadvantages’ are ‘ equally 
balanced.’ If ‘ X.’ could have shown any gain to England that 
does or can arise from the occupation of Egypt, he would have 
met the contention of my letter, which was that no gain but 
much loss and injury to England and England’s good name do 
inevitably flow therefrom. But if we gain nothing, why submit 
to the injury to our good name? ‘ Think’st thou Ill imperil 
my soul gratis?’ ‘X.’ says he will. I say I won't. ‘ X.’ says 
he doesn’t care; he’ll imperil my soul for me, and doesn’t 
want my support. 

I say, ‘I want to retrace the false steps'] have made.’ ‘ X.’ 
says (forgetting Canals and Black Sea Treaties), ‘ In politics no 
steps are to be retraced.’ I say, ‘Then I am in the way to 
perdition.’ ‘X.’ says, ‘Go'to perdition.’ Thus it is{that we 
are made a sacrifice to the Permanent Clerk.—I am, etc., 

THOS. GIBSON BOWLES. 


FEMALE CLERKS IN THE POST OFFICE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 28th October 1891. 

SIR,—’Tis now nine months since you concluded a sympathetic 
article on the ‘lock-out’ of some hundreds of clerks of the 
Savings Bank Department of the Post Office with the words : 
‘ The crisis is now over, and it is to be hoped that the authori- 
ties will at once deal with the grievances.’ 

With your permission I propose to show to what extent your 
hopes have been realised. To do this intelligibly it is neces- 
sary to recapitulate the chief causes of the outbreak as set 
forth in your article. These were: 

1. The threatened annihilation of the male staff by the 
unrestricted introduction of cheap female labour. 

2. The punishing of four clerks by banishing them to the 
Post Office ‘ Siberia’: in two instances without assigning 
a reason, in the other two for alleged communication 
of a ‘ Memorial’ to the Press. 

3. The unwillingness of the postal authorities either to 
remedy the evils of excessive overtime, caused by the 
inability of the female staff to do a proportionate share 
of the work, or to let the clerks represent their own 
case to the Treasury. 

4. The peremptory order, issued at a few minutes’ notice, 
to the whole of the male staff to perform two hours’ 
compulsory overtime daily. 

The refractory clerks made their submission in a frank ac- 
knowledgment of what the late Mr. Raikes called ‘an unfortu- 
nate mistake,’ and were publicly forgiven in terms of gentlemanly 
courtesy. But no sooner had they returned to their desks than 
they discovered to what veritable stools of repentance they had 
been sent back. They volunteered in the readiest manner to 
do all the overtime that was required, but they were brutally 
told that they must beg to be allowed to do it. This, being 
gentlemen as well as clerks—a combination apparently not 
within the comprehension of the authorities—they could not 
do. So the compulsory order was irritatingly maintained 
for three or four months, and a large body of clerks from other 
offices was introduced to do slowly and badly what experienced 
men were willing to do quickly and well. 

A few months later, when the increments of salary of a large 
number of clerks became due, they were delayed, and with 
customary blundering the ‘loyal’—z.e. the not ‘ locked-out’— 
clerks suffered, as in the case of the continued compulsory 
overtime, equally with the ‘locked-out’ ones. The principle 
of inflicting supplementary punishments is, it may be hoped, 
peculiar to the Post Office. Some permanent official or other 
had to be appeased as well as Mr. Raikes, and could not lose 
a chance of aiming a blow at the penitent clerks, even though 
it lighted equally on the shculders of the ‘loyal’ officers. Then 
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another hundred or so of female clerks were added to the 
establishment, entailing costly structural alterations in the 
building, the authorities at last abandoning the old excuse of 
‘cheapness,’ and (what a confession !) excusing their action on 
the ground that women were ‘more tractable’ than men. 

And how have the authorities rewarded the officers whom Sir 
Arthur Blackwood in January proclaimed from his own personal 
knowledge to be a most ‘loyal and public-spirited body of public 
servants,’ and whose spirit in remaining at their posts and stick- 
ing to their duty was ‘viewed with great approbation by the 
Postmaster-General’? By superseding the whole lot of them, 
In May, the Controller falling ill, the charge of the office 
naturally devolved on the Assistant-Controller—a gentleman 
unquestionably qualified by experience and ability for the post. 
Failing him, there was a large and able staff to select from ; but 
as this staff had ventured to express the opinion that a thorough 
inquiry into the state of the department was urgently needed, 
the authorities felt it their duty to snub them bodily for daring 
to speak the truth. They promptly put a junior from another 
branch of the Post Office into the vacant chair ; and there— 
unless Sir James Fergusson can be made aware of the facts— 
they evidently intend him to remain. This is very cruel and 
—unless Sir Arthur Blackwood and Mr. Raikes were equally 
mistaken in their publicly expressed estimate of the Savings 
Bank staff—very undeserved treatment. The junior by whom all 
these deserving men are temporarily superseded has, it is said, 
rendered signal services to the Conservative party by his extra- 
official labours in ousting Mr. Gladstone at Greenwich ; but 
hitherto political activity has never in the Post Office been 
regarded as giving a claim to official promotion. Every Civil 
servant rightly enjoys full political liberty ; but the corruption 
of the service would grow with frightful rapidity if it once 
became apparent that an official’s outside services to a party 
were rewarded by his selection to fill a post for which he lacked 
both training and experience. Clearly there is something alto- 
gether wrong in the administration of the Post Office ; and Sir 
James Fergusson may well proceed with the utmost caution 
when it becomes a question of continuing the policy of his 
predecessor in office under the advice of the same permanent 
officials.—I am, etc., PRIMROSE. 


THERESE RAQUIN 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 29th October 1891. 

SIR,—Save as literary artists and men of genius, I have little 
liking for MM. Victor Hugo and Zola, though it is impossible not 
to appreciate and admire the vigour, precision, and originality of 
much of their work, and the consistent boldness with which they 
have advanced views which, to the mind of a consistent Tory 
and Imperialist, are subversive of law, order, and public and 
private morality—especially as regards M. Zola. Sull, I was 
so struck by your able and appreciative article on M. Zola’s play 
that I determined to see it—and did. No one with knowledge 
and cultivated taste could fail to see that, as put on and acted 
at the Royalty Theatre—that charming litde home of French 
plays—7hérese Raguin is a truly artistic creation ; ‘risky,’ it is 
true, in one or two situations, but never coarse or lacking in 
refinement or, | am bound to admit with some surprise, mora- 
lity. Acted, moreover, as plays used to be acted in the good 
old days of Robson, Wigan, and Charles Matthews : that is to 
say, as well and evenly as plays of the sort, the domestic drama 
of the dourgeoisie, can be. No clap-trap, vulgarity, or straining 
after effect : the sound acting of trained artists who had pro 
perly rehearsed their piece before they ventured 9 present tt 
to the public. But I regret to say this artistic p ce—which 
owes little to scene-painter, stage-carpenter, or costumier, but 
everything to the genius of the author, the good-taste and 
fidelity of the translators and adapters, and the delicate and 
refined rendering of a// the actors and actresses without excep- 
tion—was played to a house hardly three-parts full, and is, | 
hear, to be withdrawn shortly, and replaced by that successful 
vapidity, Aast Lynne! ! 

Now, sir, I do trust that an event which would reflect the 
greatest discredit on the theatrical critics of the great London 
papers, and the representatives of such first-class provincial 
journals as have correspondents in London— Zhe Scotsman and 
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Manchester Courier, for example—may be averted, as it would 
be if these gentlemen even now do their duty by the public 
they aresupposed to instruct and influence, as you have done 
yours. For your appreciation of Paul Martinetti’s genius was a 
boon and a revelation to that large London public which bows 
down before the broomstick and wigmaker of Mr. Irving, has a 
vague idea that Mr. Beerbohm Tree is an actor, but never en- 
ters a music-hall, and waits till it has been certified that a piece 
or house is duly respectable, conventional, and dull before it 
rushes in its thousands to see it—which has as much apprecia- 
tion of and love for wit, literary merit, good acting, and refined 
production as a pig for the polka. There is even yet time to 
save London from such a reproach to its taste and sense; but 
meanwhile I advise all who have not yet seen 7hérése Raguin, 
or, having seen, desire as I do to see it again, to lose no time in 
visiting the Royaity Theatre before it is withdrawn. We are 
not a// mere Anglo-Saxons of whom Robert Knox truly said : 
‘Than their taste for the arts nothing can be lower—to them 
marrow-bones and cleavers is music.’ Heartily damning Mrs. 
Grundy,—I am, etc., KENNETH CORNISH. 


LAMAN BLANCHARD 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 

London, 27th Oct. 1891. 
S1R,—I have just been reading the Lz/e of Laman Blanchard, 
of whom you very cleverly and aptly said in a recent number 
that he was ‘a gentle and pensive Sims.’ I had the pleasure of 
seeing a good deal of Mr. Blanchard at one time when he came 
as a theatrical critic to an office where I was. More than once 
he brought in a stray child or street urchin, and set him by the 
fire while he did his ‘copy.’ On one of these occasions the 
barefooted boy, after blinking for a while in front of the fire, 
fell asleep, and great was the quandary of Blanchard about 
awakening him. At length, after no end of pros and cons, he 
borrowed a plaid, wrapped it round the child, and carried him 
off in his arms to his rooms near by, where he gave him a 
night’s lodging on a sofa, and in the morning got him placed in 
a Home. That was like a good Samaritan, was it not? as 
well as ‘a gentle and pensive Sims.’ I ama constant reader of 

your valuable journal.—I am, etc., E. HEAD. 


REVIEWS 
A BOOK OF GENIUS. 


The Little Minister. By J. M. BARRIE. 
York : Cassell. 

Here is another book of genius. ’Tis a big word, and one 
not often used in this place. But we use it now with a full 
sense of the weight of it, and a clear perception of our own 
responsibility. Mr. Barrie has played many parts in his time 
—brief as that time has been—and has played them all well. 
But he had not given his true measure heretofore. That 
he had wit, gaiety, charm, an admirable gift of observation, 
humour the quaintest and oddest, a singular command of 


London and New 


certain sorts of character—all this we knew. But it is a great 
and delightful surprise tojfind him writing what cannot fail to 
prove the novel of the year: a year, be it remarked, that has 
witnessed the production of work by such men as George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and Rudyard Kipling. 

These names are not lugged in for contrast’s sake; but 
only to emphasise the fact that 7he Little Minister must be 
considered from none but the highest ground. Its effect is 
peculiar and rare: the effect, indeed, of a book that you read 
from end to end with unabated interest and delight, and with- 
eut missing a word. It isa romance; but the romantic web 
is interpenetrated with humour. The invention is so fresh and 
new that the thing is full of surprises ; but the passions set in 
motion are old as the race and common as the morning paper. 
There are many chances and aspects of tragedy ; yet the back- 
ground is only Thrums, and the fersone of Mr. Barrie’s drama 
are Auld Licht worthies well-nigh to a man. Here and there 
is a figure ill made out—Lord Rintoul’s, forexample—and now 
and then a co-ordination of parts almost indecently accurate 
and adroit. But of the many impressions you derive from the 
book, not the least gratifying and one of the strongest is that of 
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an abounding fulness: as of a measure of wheat filled past the 
brim, and running over. It is marked throughout by an in- 
evitable and delightful ‘ rightness ’"—a rightness which convinces 
you of the presence of (1) genius, and (2) an artist in accom- 
plishment and design. Here, in fact, is well-nigh every quality 
that goes to the making of a great novelist; and you put by 
The Little Minister not only with gratitude for the present, 
but with the liveliest sense of favours tocome. In effect, if Mr. 
Barrie can do thus at thirty (or thereabouts), what may we not 
expect of him anon? It was something merely to have con- 
ceived the tragedy of Gavin Ogilvy and Margaret Dishart. To 
have carried it out with such an insight into character and 
emotion, such a mixture of pathos with dignity and of home- 
liest truth with kindliest humour, such an exquisite delicacy of 
perception and of hand, as are here conspicuous—that, we say, 
is a triumph of which there is no living writer but might and 
would be proud. 

Mr. Barrie has done us the honour to invent a plot ; and so 
many are they that go down unto Mudie fora plot and nothing 
else, that we shall breathe no hint as to its bearings here. 
Suffice to repeat that the intention is romantic, the invention 
new and fresh, and to add that certain elemental incidents— 
as the coming of the soldiers, the return of Adam Dishart, 
the several effects of the storm, the Little Minister’s peril of 
life—are realised with an intensity that will confound their 
author’s best admirers. That this is so is due, we take it, to an 
admirable sobriety of method. Mr. Barrie is full of details, 
but he knows how to select ; and ever upon this background 
of chosen—of essential—facts he sets the human figure with 
the inevitable assurance of a master. He has the gift of 
human speech—the greatest gift, as we think, of all. He wastes 
no time in analysis : which is perhaps as much as to say that, 
having nothing to learn about his personages, he is well pleased 
to be quit of the task of explaining them to himself under the 
pretence of explaining them to his public. The consequence is 
that you believe in his people from the beginning until the end; 
for thus and not otherwise must his people have expressed 
themselves, and thus and not otherwise did this or that parti- 
cular incident affect them. For the rest, the great and abiding 
interest of his boek is probably an interest of character. The 
Auld Lichts are better than ever: one of them, Tammas Wham- 
mond, to wit, being simply heroic, while another, Rob Dow, is 
worthy of a place in 7he Heart of Mid-Lothian or Rob Roy. The 
Little Minister is a man every inch of him; the Egyptian—a 
creation of singular quality and charm—is every inch of hera 
girl. As for Gavin Ogilvy and Margaret Dishart, to ourselves 
the cream of the book, we have already recorded our faith in 
them as creations of abiding excellence. We need do no more 
now than remark that we know not where to turn in English 
letters for an effect so pitiful yet delicate withal, so touched 
with the true spirit of chivalry, yet so steeped in the essence 
of common life, as the effect which Mr. Barrie was man of 
genius enough to see and has been artist enough to achieve 
in his presentation of the relations between these two. 

But assez de jasé. The book is there to speak for itself. 
Against it are the facts that it abounds in dialect, and that 
some of the fun is too ‘local’ for any but the sa!t of the earth, 
which is the Scottish nation at large. All the same, if it be not 
recognised for what it is—the novel of the year, that is to say— 
then is the British Public proved an ass. An ass you may 
leave to the fodder provided him by Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. 
George R. Sims without a touch of pity, without a suspicion of 
regret. 


LONG'S EPICTETUS 


The Discourses of --pictetus: with the‘Enchetriaton’ and Frag- 
ments. Reprinted from the Translation of GEORGE LONG. 
London: Bell. 

The art of the translator is rather a thankless one ; the best 
of the craft get more kicks than halfpence. Every one has his 
fling at this unfortunate person : hence the translators are an 
apologetic sect. They need to be so, for there are innumerable 
occasions of offence, and the puniest sciolist thinks he has a right 
to be offended. Either the translation is too close to the origi- 
nal or it is too loose ; either the translator has a good text or a 
bad one; and, if the latter, then he had need to be a sound critical 
scholar, and make a good text before he starts. Besides, there is 
the question of style: we are exacting, perhaps, but we demand 
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that this should be attended to, and we will not be satisfied 
with any amount of hermeneutics unless the result is served up 
in good form. Altogether, the translator has a bad time of it; 
nor do we greatly pity him. He will be translating, and we who 
have been accustomed to do that sort of work for ourselves— 
with much thumbing of Liddell and Scott, much reference to 
learned commentators, and much perpending of difficulties— 
are rather apt to look upon the interposition of the Do/metscher 
voluntarius as a nuisance. Practically, he does nothing for us, 
but he does a good deal for our juniors which we could well 
dispense with : ‘commencing’ translator, he ‘ eventuates’ crib. 
But there is an art of translation, and there are translations 
which are perfect triumphs of the art: translations which it is 
a positive delight to read. These translations we prize, not as 
enabling us to understand the original—God help us if we need 
that '—but as works of art ; the pleasure we derive from them 
requires that we should be scholars and students of language. 
Feats of swordsmanship can only be enjoyed by the old swords- 
man: it is he who appreciates the oft-tried trick of fence, and 
marks how it has been improved upon; it is he who knows the 
difficulty, and can recognise the dexterity, of turn and feint, and 
all the glorious hazards of the game. Now, for this purpose we 
must have a good text, nor is that the translator’s business. 
As a rule, the force of the textual critic lies in quite a different 
direction, and he would mightily resent being called upon to 
produce anything but the text restored ad fidem exemplarium, 
etc. etc., mec non adjectis conjecturis doctissimorum. He knows 
Greek, but he has a very imperfect knowledge of any modern 
language, including his own, into which he might be called to 
render the text he hugs and cherishes but also scrutinises and 
* castigates.’ 

No one would dream of translating Epictetus with the hope 
that he might turn out a work of art; the text is far too 
crabbed for that. Here and there you have a chance, and, 
a bit of text as clear as freshly laid mosaic lending itself 
to your purpose, you proceed flowingly and ad unmguem. But, 
for the most part, the text does not admit of this. Dr. Long 
is an honest translator : he will have no tampering with the 
text, he will make the best of it: or him felicitous conjectures 
have a flavour of the perilous. But he will always insist upon 
translating, sometimes with curious infelicity. The text is 
often very trying ; it consists of Arrian’s rough notes, rough 
notes in the rough, just as they tumbled from his pencil before 
stenography had made reporting possible. That we have the 
ipsissima verba of the philosopher, except occasionally, is very 
doubtful ; or, rather, it is certain that we have nothing of the 
kind. And the style of Epictetus was just of that lively, col- 
loquial, surprising kind, which it must have been most difficult 
to catch. The rapidity of his informal dialogues, to which he 
has a way of summoning as interlocutors people who are ob- 
viously absent, would be enough to try the mettle of a phono- 
graph. The most nimble stroke of this cross-lightning takes 
away our breath even when the divisions are quite plain. 
But when they are hazy and indefinite, the effect is be- 
wildering. Amidst all this Dr. Long plods sturdily, shirks 
nothing, gives some sort of equivalent for everything. Occa- 
sionally, however, he reminds us of the LXX.: just as those 
excellent Alexandrians conceive themselves bound to give 
almost numerically a Greek word for every one in the original ; 
but if you ask for sense, that is not in the contract, and after all 
you have to fall back upon the Hebrew. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Long’s translation will be useful, though we cannot exactly 
see how. If we regard pleasure not profit, we shall most 
likely award the preference to Mrs. Carter. No doubt Dr. 
Long has the advantage of following Mrs. Carter—no incon- 
siderable advantage, let it be said. Also he has had access 
to the learned and laborious work of Schweighauser, pub- 
lished many years after Mrs. Carter’s death. But style is not 
the strong point of the conscientious Doctor, whereas the ad- 
mirable ‘ Eliza’ has much of the smoothness and polish which 
belonged to her century. The friend of Dr. Johnson could 
hardly fail, with more or less success, to cultivate these graces, 
though it is truly delightful to be assured by so eminent an 
authority in both kinds as the great lexicographer himself that 
‘Mrs. Carter could make a pudding as well as translate pic- 
fetus from the Greek.’ (Women’s Suffrage Fournal, if haply 
sull extant, please copy.) It is interesting, by-the-by, to compare 
the serviceable though pretty volumes issued by Messrs. Bell 
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with the truly magnificent edition of Mrs. Carter published 
in 1758. We trust that the publishers of the former may be 
rewarded by an extensive sale. But the fair subject of Dr. 
Johnson’s Greek epigram had her innings first. Her list of sub- 
scribers is overwhelming ; duchesses and marchionesses are 
amongst its honourable women, and half the peerage flourishes in 
its pages. Plain Samuel Johnson, too, is there ; and the /rregudar 
Ode by M. H. which is prefixed to the work is quite the sort of 
portent that one expects in a book with margins of two inches, 
and type and paper to match. Mrs. Carter’s sensibility to 
style is not excessive, but she did not wear a hoop for nothing, 
and the eighteenth century smirk sits pretty constant on her 
chaste and classic lips. This is not favourable to accuracy of 
translation ; but, whether Epictetus or not, her periods read 
well, which is more than can generally be said for the rugged, 
if faithful, Dr. Long. 

Our readers will doubtless perceive that we think there is 
yet room for work upon Epictetus: work upon the text as 
well as upon the interpretation of the text. On the whole we 
should prefer a book of selections to any translation of the 
whole text. There are in the Déscourses passages of surpris- 
ing beauty and fervour ; flashes, too, of the most delicate wit. 
But he that would undertake to render the whole of the work 
takes upon himself a burden well-nigh intolerable, and is almost 
certain to fail in doing justice to the brilliant slave of Epaphro- 
ditus. Beauties of Epictetus: itis perhaps an ominous title, 
but it well describes what we want. We have heard rumours 
of an attempt to realise this idea, and we shall gladly welcome 
the results when they become public property. We hardly 
think Dr. Long quite fair to Archdeacon Farrar. He growls 
savagely, at least once, at that versatile ecclesiastic. Dr. Farrar 
thinks that Epictetus’ views on marriage were much the same 
as St. Paul’s. Upon this Dr. Long remarks: ‘ Dr. Farrar 
says in his Seekers After God (Epictetus, p. 213), “that Epic- 
tetus approves of celibacy as a ‘counsel of perfection,’ and 
indeed his views have a close and remarkable resemblance to 
those of St. Paul.” I do not understand the first part of this 
sentence ; and the reader of Epictetus will perceive that the 
second part is not true.’ We quite agree with the author of 
the Seekers and of Eric, and Dr. Long has no right to say 
he does not understand what is meant by ‘a counsel of 
perfection.’ The fact is that Epictetus has not a_poli- 
tical mind; he is a moralist, and a moralist of the indivi- 
dual kind, practical, and often very eloquent and persuasive. 
He does theoretically propound the view of marriage as 
the duty of a citizen. But his heart is not in the matter ; 
and when he comes to treat of the complete Stoic—the cynic, 
as he calls him—he forgets all about the civic function, and 
shows plainly how he admires celibacy, precisely in the sense 
of the Archdeacon’s phrase: ‘a counsel of perfection.’ Of 
course the independence of externals to which Epictetus and 
his school aspired was an impossibility to a married man. Few 
passages in our author are more striking than those in which 
he ‘ cheeks,’ if we may use the expression, an imaginary tyrant. 
He revels in the various ways of doing this. ‘1’Il put you in 
prison. Ofcourse you will. I'll torture you. What of that ? 
Ill flay you alive. By all means; and then? I'll kill you. All 
right, but these things don’t touch the real me ; do your worst; 
I defy you’—and so forth, in a manner highly offensive to any 
tyrant. But how about children? That is the rub, and Epic- 
tetus can’t getover this. The cyazc must bea bachelor. One 
short and easy method of escape Epictetus never wearies of 
suggesting. It is true that he recommends us to wait till God 
gives the signal of departure ; and it might be argued that this 
would imply a natural death, as Spenser has it in one of his 
noblest couplets : 

‘And he that points the centonelle his room 

Doth licence him depart at sound of morning droome.’ 
But ‘the door is open,’ he says: you can go; and we are the 
judges who decide, each in his own case, whether God has 
given the signal. In short, suicide is the w/tima ratio, not 
regum but contra reges ; not the esthetic suicide that Montes- 
quieu speaks of—the suicide that a man might be prompted to 
in order that a life hitherto honourable should not be trailed in 
the mire of failure—but a genuine escape from misery regarded 
as suffering. The relation of Epictetus to Christianity is a very 
tempting question. It can hardly be said to have been con- 
clusively settled, but the weight of argument is against the 
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supposition that the heathen philosopher knew the Christian 
writings. All the more remarkable are the intensity of convic- 
tion, the fiery energy, the purity, the high standard, that have 
made the comparison with the great apostle no trivial topic of 
merely fanciful speculation. 


A PROVINCIAL ACHILLES 


Alderman Cobden of Manchester. By SiR E. W. WATKIN, 
Bart., M.P. London: Ward, Lock. 

Mr. Cobden once told Sir Edward Watkin that he was too 
modest in disclaiming literary merit. ‘The artistic talent of 
book-making is in you,’ he said, ‘if it were worth your while 
to take time to apply it.’ Sir Edward (who has never forgotten 
the subtle compliment) has at last ‘ caught hold of some leisure 
moments ’—scarce and irregular, as he confesses, with him- 
and has strung together certain documents bearing on the late 
economist’s history. The result is not at all uninteresting. 

Mr. Cobden, before negotiating the Commercial Treaty or 
managing the Anti-Corn Law League, seems to have secured 
municipal institutions for the city in which he traded, and to 
have founded the Manchester Athenxum. At the age of thirty- 
three, having achieved a fortune, he became anxious to follow 
the promptings of his public spirit. But it must not be thought 
that his intervention in local affairs ‘rates him one of those 
whose first school in statecraft was the business of their own 
parish.’ On the contrary, he began by publishing pamphlets 
upon international policy: in which he essayed to prove, 
amongst other things, that Russia could never be the enemy 
of Great Britain. Subsequently (in 1837) he attempted to enter 
Parliament. It was only when the electors of Stockport had 
rejected him that the business of his own parish attracted 
his attention. You shall not easily (as Sir Edward Watkin 
remarks) know all the disgust of a mind like his at finding 
himself mixed up, by the accident of his mercantile success in 
Manchester, with the medizval antics of the manor court: 
liable to be some day attached for the office of ‘ reeve’ or 
‘constable’: and once at least an unwilling member of the 
‘jury’ that forced the yoke upon others. There is a great 
difference between being called, Cincinnatus-like, from your 
own fields to the public service by the people’s vote, and being 
summoned by writ under feudal rights of proprietorship. And 
so, not understanding the manor court, Mr. Cobden deter- 
mined to abolish it. His idea was opposed not only by the 
Tories but (to use his expression) by the low, blackguard leaders 
of the Radicals. The Whig Government, moreover, was dis- 
tinctly unfriendly. But so much was the mere result of its 
‘truckling subserviency to Tory menaces.’ It is characteristic 
of Whigs, Mr. Cobden once observed, that on all questions, 
great and little, ‘they yield to the party which bullies them 
most.’ In the end, of course, the resistance of Whigs, Tories, 
and Radicals was overcome. ‘The shopocracy’—‘ the reform- 
ing spirit of Manchester shopkeepers ’—*‘ carried the day over 
the unholy alliance.’ 

Encouraged by this victory, Mr. Cobden ventured further. 
‘] know exactly my own field of usefulness,’ he wrote in 1841. 
‘My exertions are calculated to bring out the middle-class.’ 
As for ‘the masses,’ ‘if they could be brought to act under a 
reasonable and honest leader’—‘a rational Radical of the middle- 
class’—much might be done with them. Meanwhile, the Corn 
Laws must evidently be repealed. As a manufacturer Mr. Cobden 
felt that a tax of fifteen millions sterling fer annum levied on 
the food of his ‘hands’ ‘for the sole benefit of the landowners’ 
could not be tolerated. He called loudly for ‘relief to our 
artisans in their competition with foreign manufacturers for the 
possession of neutral markets.’ The artisans, being a stupid 
folk, objected to the relief. The Conservatives, for their part, 
opined that repeal would ruin the poorer gentry, and ‘ reduce 
the agricultural labourer to the miserable condition of the Con- 
tinental serf. (Letter of the Rev. E. Trafford Leigh, April 
1840: a letter which, Sir Edward Watkin says, is curiously 
illustrative of the honest prejudices of its time.) But Mr. 
Cobden and his gallant shopkeepers were resolute. They 
even—with the assistance of certain other Repealers—became 
aggressive. For instance, in May 1841 the Chartists attempted 
to hold a meeting in support of one Dr. M‘Dowall, a surgeon 
‘whose political sympathies seem to have been determined by 
what he saw of the excesses of the factory system of labour.’ 
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‘Our associates’ (says Sir Edward Watkin in his diary) ‘and 
the Irish and other repealers of the Union and the Corn Laws 
mustered in full strength, and we had as pretty a row as I ever 
witnessed. The Chartists were driven out of the hall four 
times. We regularly thrashed them, and passed our own reso- 
lutions.’ Next day ‘we mustered all up for the meeting in 
the Town Hall, where we gained another complete victory’; and 
‘on Friday’ a third meeting took place, ‘which we attended, 
and were victorious also.’ Sir Edward was a doughty person 
in his salad days. The ‘ workies,’ as he calls them, threatened 
to give O’Connell, who was visiting Manchester, a ‘ welcome.’ 
‘I hope they will not attempt it,’ says the diary, ‘as, if they 
do, blood will be shed. ous verrons.’ In June the Liberator 
and the Cobdenites held a joint meeting in Stevenson Square. 
Our good knight went beforehand to one Timothy Mulhearn’s. 
At this man’s house he found about a score of ‘ boys’ all ready 
for ‘work.’ They were ostensibly flag-bearers : but ‘by their 
being ornamented with good blackthorn sticks it was clear 
they understood the real meaning of their office—viz. that of 
Anti-Corn Law Police.’ The rest of the story—how the Irish- 
men drove the ‘ill-conditioned Chartists’ out of the square, 
cut a lane through them as far as Lever Street, and afterwards 
promenaded the town in triumph—how, in short, ‘ physical 
force was knocked on the head in the interests of .. . the 
peace of the country ’—are not these things written in the book 
of Watkin? One incident is worth mentioning. The battle 
was over, and the wounded workmen were being taken to the 
infirmary. One big, shock-headed, dirty fellow was carried 
past the platform. ‘His head was certainly well broken, and 
he kept muttering, “Oh! damn these ‘moral force Whigs’! 
Damn these ‘moral force Whigs’!”’ After this, says Sir 
Edward, naively enough, the expression ‘ moral force Whigs’ 
went out of fashion. 

Next year (1842)we find Cobdencomplaining that public meet- 
ings have gone out of fashion also. ‘ The eternal squabblings 
that attend them make them anything but formidable to the 
aristocracy.’ And in 7he 7tmes and The Standard there wasa 
desperate effort to make it appear that the working-class was 
not with the League. But then the managers and writers of 
The Times were, as Mr. Cobden afterwards said, ‘an immoral 
gang, without a fixed aim or principles of any kind.’ It is 
pleasant to learn that, even in 1860, these persons were rapidly 
destroying the influence of their journal, and diminishing its 
circulation. For which piece of punishment all honest men 
will be thankful. 

There is little else of conspicuous importance in Sir Edward 
Watkin’s materials. But his book is in many ways a monument 
of obscure practices, as well as of discredited beliefs. You 
shall note throughout, for example, the part played by tea-and- 
buns in the economy of Clapham. The Manchester Atheneum 
was floated by Great Literary Soirées (with tea-and-buns) : and 
it was actually proposed, in 1843, to appeal to the artisans by 
‘low-priced tea-parties, such as would really be convenient’ to 
their pockets. Again, the whole chapter on the Helpless and 
the Wounded of the League is characteristic. After the Corn 
Laws had been repealed, many of the agitators felt themselves 
ataloss. They had ‘ got acclimatised to public meetings and 
political excitement, and could hardly settle down again to 
work for their living. In many cases their misery was excessive. 
But ‘ Mr. Cobden was always at hand.’ Most of them are now 
dead—notably one ‘true orator who had done much for the 
cause, but who was not acareful man’ (he seems, in fact, to have 
stolen certain spoons and salt-cellars). Mr. Moore, a handloom 
weaver, ‘who used to speak with great sense and force at meet- 
ings of the working classes,’ enjoyed an income in his old age 
of about nine pounds by the year. Mr. Cobden made him an 
allowance of one shilling a week. On the whole the book is 
worth examining. Sir Edward Watkin, in compiling it, hoped, 
he says, to provoke some one to write the history of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, ‘as seen from the heights of more than half- 
a-century of time.’ Perhaps it may have that effect. Mr. 
Cobden was certainly an intelligent man, although he con- 
demned the study of Greek because the Ohio was broader than 
the Ilyssus. Lord Beaconsfield once called him the greatest 
political character that the pure middle-class of this country 
has produced. But then Lord Beaconsfield, whatever his 
virtues, had one abiding defect of character: he was never 
fond of the middle-classes. 
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EDIBLE FUNGI 


British Edible Fungi. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S. 
London : Kegan Paul. 

Fungi, unlike most other plants, owe their nutriment_either to 
living organisms or to organic matter dead and in process of 
decay. The germs of infectious and contagious disease are 
simply fungi preying upon their host ; and morbid symptoms 
but a consequence of their presence. Dead organic material, 
such as malted barley, is similarly affected by a specific fungus 
(yeast), and the product of its action is alcohol. The impor- 
tant difference between these microscopic germs and edible 
fungi is the presence in the latter of a visible fruit. In sterility, 
before the fruit has been produced, the fungus is represented 
merely by white threads—the ‘spawn ’—imbedded in the sub- 
stratum. When mushrooms or toadstools are picked, the 
spawn is !eft behind. This spawn is the plant, the visible 
part—the iushroom or toadstool—merely the fruit ; and it 
were just as vain to look for apples without trees as a mush- 
room crop without the antecedent spawn. The ancients, like 
many of ourselves, cherished the haziest notions regarding the 
origin of fungi. Thus, Dioscorides assures you gravely that 
‘the bark of the white-and-black poplar, when cut into small 
pieces and scattered over dunged spaces, will produce edible 
fungi at all seasons.’ And certain moderns go further than 
Dioscorides, and, doing away with the poplar bark, preach 
the doctrine of ‘spontaneous generation.’ Eleven hundred 
species of fruit-bearing fungi grow in Britain. Of these a 
hundred are virulent poisons: most of the rest are leathery, 
bitter, or otherwise unpleasant ; the remainder, eighty at least, 
are not only good to eat but are often exquisite. The popular 
idea that there is only one kind of edible fungus—the mush- 
room—is a popular delusion. Dr. Cooke himself has eaten 
sixty-five different kinds. An incident told by the Rev. T. M. 
Berkeley shows the value of a knowledge of edible fungi. 
‘Our schoolmaster,’ says he, ‘ was a person of some scientific 
information. At a time when he could not afford to buy 
meat, he told me himself that he kept his family for several 
months upon different species of mushrooms’; the which, 
being an expert, he collected himself. 

Dr. Cooke begins by propounding the question: ‘Is there 
any general rule by which good fungi can be distinguished 
from those which are deleterious ?’ The answer to which is: 
None capable of universal application. The only safeguard is 
to make yourself acquainted with certain well-defined features 
in some of the best of the esculents, and never to dally with 
the unknown. ‘There is no difficulty in recognising all the 
best kinds’ : once you know them, ‘there is no fear of error’ ; 
and that though Nature gives no hint in respect of colour, 
consistence, shape, habitat, smell, or taste. To know the 
esculents, in fact, you must seek them at home, and study 
them like ordinary flowering plants. In a hundred and eighty 
pages and twelve coloured plates, Dr. Cooke describes and 
figures the best and commonest found in Britain. The lan- 
guage is so simple, the distinctive marks are so definite, and 
the plates so clear, that to master them is to be raised above 
the possibility ot biundering, and therewith the practice of 
profes>ional botanists not a few. Species are arranged in 
the following order :—true mushrooms, shaggy caps, parasol 
mushrooms, St. George’s mushrooms, warted caps, dusky caps, 
fairy ring champignons, milky mushrooms, hedgehogs, sweet- 
breads, chantarelles, boleters, vegetable beefsteaks, puff-balls, 
buff caps, ivory caps, oyster mushrooms, fragrant mushrooms, 
morels, truffles, horns of plenty, Jews’ ears, stump mushrooms, 
and fairy clubs. Under these heads some eighty are described 
and forty-three are figured. The gills of the shaggy caps melt 
into a black fluid, which you mix with gum-water and use as 
ink. ‘A curious proposal,’ says our author, ‘was made some 
years ago to utilise this ink for printing bank-notes and other 
documents subject to forgery. The advantage being that at 
any period of time, by moistening the letters, the large spores 
would appear quite distinctly under the microscope, and the 
genuine ink at once determined.’ Fairy rings are produced by 
the ‘fairy ring champignons’ ; but several other species have 
the same capacity. Milky mushrooms are distinguished by 
the presence—as in the poppy and the dandelion—of white or 
coloured milk which oozes whenever the fungus is wounded, 
and which, as in the flowering plants aforesaid, is contained in 
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special latex tubes. The fragrant mushrooms are marked by 
characteristic odours similar to those of woodruff, sweet vernal 
grass, and new-mown hay; in all which cases it is due to 
the principle called Coumarine. Puff-balls are interesting for 
various reasons. A bit of the woolly inside was held a sovran 
remedy for cuts and wounds.  Puff-balls were also used for 
stupefying bees ; and in the days of ‘ flint-and-steel’ were con- 
sidered excellent tinder : 
‘ The aged puff-balls shall help us to cheat 

The dainty bees of their luscious meat ; 

While others shall turn to give us light, 

And scare from our dell the dreary night.’ 

The special chapter on ketchups is extremely interesting 
The ketchup sold in towns is often absolutely innocent of mush- 
rooms. Detection is easy. ‘The dark colour of genuine 
ketchup is due to the dark spores of the mushroom held in sus- 
pension but unchanged in form or colour’; and the microscope 
is infallible. The other chapters deal with poisonous fungi, 
dried fungi, and fungus-hunting. Taken as a whole, the book 
were hard to surpass, however you regard it: as a manual of 
cookery, as a guide to the discrimination of esculents, or as an 
introduction to the scientific study of the group. 


TALES OF A TUB 


My Water Cure. By SEBASTIAN KNEIPP; Translated from 
the Thirtieth German Edition by A. DE F. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 

Gentle reader! if ever thou shouldst go to—not Modena but 
—the little Bavarian village of Worishofen, either by choice or 
chance, thou wilt find, whatever the day, the place ‘ decked out 
with a profusion of snowy pennons.’ They prove, on examina- 
tion, to be dripping sheets and towels. Shirts and inexpres- 
sibles ‘ dance gaily in the breeze,’ the open windows are full of 
wet bedding, the inhabitants are mainly invalids, the collar is 
unknown. boots and shoes are all for ornament ; they are 
borne, with unaffected grace, in the right hand ; and hence is 
Worishofen called ‘the feet’s paradise.’ ‘How must the poor 
feet,’ says eloquent Pastor Kneipp, ‘ rejoice to come out at last 
from their cages and feel the rays of the warm sunshine!’ 
Alas, poor feet! ‘ Fain would they never go back to their dark 
prisons!’ That feet’s impassioned soliloquy is never inter- 
rupted by thorns and needle-ends and jagged stones is not 
shown. Proceeding on your way, you note the existence of 
various booths, with legends in German text : as, ‘ Honey and 
Swimming Trousers,’ or ‘ Pastor Kneipp Coffee and Cigars,’ or 
‘Pastor Kneipp bread and Linen.’ At some shops you can 
purchase ornaments, generally miniatures of ‘the humble 
watering-can’; and, faring onward, you shall perchance en- 
counter a white-haired benevolent old man in priestly weed 
coming along at a great rate. He ‘dives his hand into 
the pocket of his soutane,’ and produces a small bottle, 
which he thrusts into some one’s hand as he passes, merely 
muttering as he does so, ‘Fifty drops in eight spoonfuls of 
water twice daily,’ and so vanishes. This is Pastor Kneipp, 
inventor of a water-cure which is pretty well known over all 
the world, and which you see here in full flood. It is simplicity 
itself: its central maxim being, ‘ More things are wrought by 
water than the world dreams of.’ Diseases are due to some- 
thing wrong in the blood ; but germs are dissolved and washed 
away by water, and by water the weakened constitution is 
braced and invigorated. Walking barefoot is strongly recom- 
mended as an aid. Here is an ascending scale of martyrdom. 
First you tread in wet grass, then in wet stones, then in newly 
fallen or slushy snow, and last of all in water up to the calf of 
the leg. But, indeed, it is a case of water, water everywhere, 
and lots of it to drink. You take it outside and in, hot and 
cold, violently or gently, pure or inspirited of herbs. You are 
washed in it and soaked in it till your too-too solid flesh melts 
—nay, thaws and resolves itself into a dew ; and if you are not 
killed you are (no doubt) cured. 

This book is full of pleasing records. A young woman had 
given birth to three dead children ; she underwent a course of 
Pastor Kneipp ; and ‘within the space of three years she pre- 
sented three strong, healthy children to the happy father.’ Again: 
‘A gentleman of position had a sore toe;’ it got worse ; ‘this 
aroused the suspicions not only of his foot but of all those who 
had treated it ;’ and some opined that his leg ‘maun be cutted aff,’ 
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like the idiot’s head in the Scots story. Not so the many- 
counselled, much-assuring Kneipp: he applied an ‘infusion’ 
of share-grass, and the man was better. A graver case was 
that of ‘a man thirty-six years old, who ‘had drunk much 
beer.’ To do so is not uncommon in Germany ; but there are 
limits, and here ‘ de/trium tremens was so far advanced as to be 
generally observable.’ Now, ‘drunkenness is very difficult to 
cure’; but Pastor Kneipp is Pastor Kneipp, and soon this 
particular batch of Pink Spiders was generally observable no 
more. Again: ‘A gentleman of position suffered four weeks 
from violent foot pains.’ If you ask why violent foot pains 
insist on keeping company with gentlemen of position, the 
answer is ‘ gout,’ and you understand how the water-cure pre- 
vailed. But gout is capricious, and it attacked a day labourer ; 
and ‘three times weekly he went into a sack dipped in a hot 
straw infusion’; and lo ! he was healed. After all, you are not 
surprised to find the influenza giving in at once ; but it is per- 
plexing to be told that the water-cure is invariably successful in 
cases of insanity. But why go on? Think of ‘all the ills the 
human race endures’ and then of Pastor Kneipp, and here is 
bane and there is antidote at once. 

And now, what is the grain of truth in all this mountain of 
rubbish? Well, washing is an excellent thing, but to most 
of Pastor Kneipp’s patients it must have been an unheard- 
of luxury: to them the tub had all the charm of novelty 
and all the effect thereof as well. The pure air, the regular 
hours, the simple diet, must go for much; and in all such 
things men count the hits not the misses. There is besides 
the personal influence of the founder, or discoverer, or inventor 
(as you please), of the method. The village is very small, and 
it gets so crowded that when a Rothschild was there in 1890 he 
couldn’t get rooms, and was compelled to sleep in his carriage. 
And why don’t they build new houses? Because, the villagers 
say, ‘the moment our Herr Pfarrer dies all will come to an 
end.’ Thus, the men of Worishofen ; and they ought to know. 


FICTION 


Zim (London: Macmillan) is a prose poem by an anony- 
mous author. It is a book for boys, but men and women with 
clean hearts will find it has such power to move them as sets it 
far out of the ruck of fiction. Not that the writer is full of the 
graces of an accomplished style. The book is writ in good Eng- 
lish, but there is sometimes a slight lack of restraint and a super- 
abundance of adjectives; which faults are both enemies to 
art. On the whole, however, the style is admirably suited to 
the subject, and the tale is told with directness and simplicity. 
The matter is of more importance than the manner (some hold 
otherwise : but they are of them that themselves have nothing 
to say though they have learned a few tricks of the trade), and 
the matter of 77m is at once delightful and pathetic. The 
young hero who gives his name to the story is a sickly child 
whose father is in India and whose mother is dead. He is 
brought up in the country by an old nurse, and has but one 
friend—the grandson of a neighbour squire. The theme of 
he tale is the friendship between the boys, for Tim loved 
Carol even as Jonathan loved David, and the human heart is 
capable of nothing purer, finer, or more beautiful than the love 
‘ passing the love of women.’ It were unfair to reveal the plot 
—suffice to say that itis tragic. Some might call Tim a morbid 
little chap, and so to a certain extent he was; but the book is 
healthy enough. It remains to add that the author has described 
the inside of Eton as possibly none but a past or present tutor 
could, and for that alone he deserves thanks: for Coningsdy is 
more romance than fact, while our glorious Ouida has written 
stranger matter of the school than she has done of almost any 
other person, place, or thing. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s My Danish Sweetheart (London : 
Methuen) is, no more than its immediate predecessor, the story 
of the Sentimental Mate and the Young Lady-Passenger. It 
is Mr. Russell’s other plot—-of the two young persons who are 
shipwrecked and picked up by an outward-bounder—that here 
does duty. It was a good plot when it was new, but its variety 
is not infinite, and custom doth somewhat stale it forbye. Still, 
it is our author’s own, and he has a right to use it as often as he 
thinks his public will stand it. In none of his many books, 
however, is he so prodigal of superfluous description—hurri- 
canes, gales, thunder and lightning, and other elemental 
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effects—as here. The hero and heroine are perfect Jonahs. 
In three volumes these two young things are cast adrift on the 
boundless ocean in no less than four craft : first a water-logged 
ship, then a raft, then a lugger, and last of all a boat. Theirs 
is a most tempestuous courtship ; for not only do the heavens 
rage against them, but one of the many captains that rescue 
them from a watery grave falls in love with Her, and is like to 
win Her—not exactly by fair means ; after which a mutinous 
crew of Lascars, Malays, and Cingalese are like to make 
mincemeat of both Her and Him. The story is told with Mr. 
Russell’s wonted energy and dash, and displays, as usual, his 
perfect command of all manner of nautical terms. 

Mrs. Vere Campbell has set herself to out-Ouida Ouida. Of 
That Death (London : Ward and Downey) is all mist and fire. 
Phyllis Eden correctly describes herself as a being ‘ absolutely 
without moral habits.’ Atthe crises in her life, which are many, 
she speaks like a Bedlamite and behaves like an Improper 
Female. It is all very well to have a horror of that ‘ kill-joy and 
life-and-labour sweater, British Respectability.’ But, to be ac- 
counted sane or fit for decent company, one must draw a line 
somewhere in shocking Respectability, and Phyllis often crosses 
the line, and tempts others to cross it. You marvela little why 
she should weep and rave so copiously, and still more why 
the author and the other characters should weep and rave on 
her account. The only one who refrains from these exercises 
is a ‘moral vivisectionist,’) Jacob Donnithorne by name. He 
is as bad as villains are made; a Mephistopheles deformed 
in body and crammed with verbiage in place of wit. Yet he 
is perhaps the most natural creature in the book. As for her 
plot, Mrs. Vere Campbell has found it so hard to get the parts 
and incidents to fit that she leaves the difficult passages as a 
conundrum : and as for her philosophy, it is revolting, in the 
rare instances where it is comprehensible. 

Mr. De Freyville is a Yorkshire squire with a large house 
and a managing wife. A house party has been invited for the 
Twelfth, and host and hostess and guests are the dramatts 
persone of A Matrimonial Mixture (London: Ward and 
Downey), by C. J. Hyne. Now, every reader's sympathy must 
go out to Mr. and Mrs. De Freyville. She maynot be the most 
charming person alive, but he is inoffensive at least, and it is 
hard to see why Misfortune should have given them such an 
odd collection of friends. There is a bankrupt baronet with the 
manners ofa bagman ; there is a medical student who can only 
be described as an unmitigated ‘bounder’; there are a dyer’s 
son and daughter, whose vulgarity were pardonable, perhaps, if 
it were distinguishable from the manners of the others, most of 
whom are ‘thoroughbred.’ The adjective may be appropriate : 
well-bred they are not. ’Tis pity, for the plot is worthy of better 
players. There is not much of it, and the three volumes are 
well padded with picnics, amateur theatricals, fancy balls, and 
country fairs. The heroine falls in love with the damaged 
baronet, but, fearing her mother’s displeasure, consents to an 
old friend with whom she has been on brother-and-sisterly 
terms since she could walk, and announces that she is engaged 
to be married to him. This strange course of conduct (scarce 
worthy of a thoroughbred) is excused on the ground that thereby 
the old friend is to be saved from the clutches of the dyer’s 
daughter, while the heroine is to divert all suspicion as to the 
true state of her affections until the damaged baronet can 
secure an income of three hundred a-year by honest means. 
Ultimately the baronet is mated with the dyer’s millions, and 
the heroine and her fictitious lover find that they were made for 
one another. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814 (London : Hutchin- 
son) we have a translation by Mr. T. S. Perry from the French 
of M. Imbert de Saint-Amand. The author is less successful in 
his account of Marie Louise’s earlier troubles than in that of 
her conduct during the Hundred Days. But that is hardly 
his fault ; Marie Louise had very little to do while Napoleon 
was making his last herculean effort. Still, the book is full of 
interesting matter, for, while nominally about the Empress, the 
stage is often filled by the tremendous personality of her lord 
and master : the two abdications at Fontainebleau, for instance, 
are dramatic enough to carry off a whole volume. Even in 
Napoleon’s career, full as it is of striking and picturesque 
episodes, there is scarce a scene that can match that one when, 
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surrounded by‘his marshals, he consents, at their entreaty and 
against the promptings of his genius, to save France the horrors 
of civil war and to purchase peace by obliterating himself and his 
race ; while, had he but rejected the advice of a set of men who 
had everything to lose by defeat and little to gain by victory, 
and gone out to the court of the old Palace, he would have 
found that his colonels and the soldiers were with him still, 
and that everything might yet have been possible. Waterloo, 
that is, might have been fought a year earlier, and might have 
had a different issue. The might-have-beens of history are 
delightful jack-o’-lanterns enough, but their pursuit is profitless. 
M. de Saint-Amand is again fortunate in his translator. 

Mr. Carl Schurz’s Adraham Lincoln (London: Putnam) is 
a sympathetic appreciation of one of the greatest actors in the 
American Civil War. Mr. Schurz has little care for the South, 
but he knows his subject, and has made a pleasant little book, 
which may be commended for its brevity and conciseness to 
those on this side the Atlantic who don’t know so much as they 
should of the history of the day before yesterday. ‘/r. Zinzan 
of Bath; or, Seen in an Old Mirror (London: Innes), by Mary 
Dean, has been republished as a gift-book with illustrations. 
It is a pleasant story, and gives a good picture of Bath when, 
under the illustrious Mr. Nash, ‘men were not ashamed to 
dress’ ; and should be welcome to all them that seek the heal- 
ing waters in these less gracious and less glittering days. 

Of Canon Jelt’s \lother, Home, and Heaven (London: Innes) 
it may be said (after Longfellow) that, like Jean Paul Richter’s 
grandmother, it is poor and pious in the superlative degree. 
Whether its poverty and piety are connected as cause and 
effect, or you are to balance the disadvantage of the one against 
the advantage of the other, or if any work less rich in literary 
or more ‘panged’ with spiritual excellences exist, are riddles 
one cannot attempt to solve. It seems that Mrs. Beecher- 
Stowe ‘published some years ago in the United States a 
volume with identically the same title.’ Canon Jelf has never 
seen this. Neither have we ; and, if it be anything like his 
own work, we do not mourn. 

Of the Aldine Spenser and the Aldine Gray (London : Bell) 
itis to note that the former is in five volumes, the latter in 
one ; that the former has an abridgement of Payne Collier’s 
life, but the latter is edited and introduced by Mr. John Brad- 
shaw, whose competency needs no new report of ours; and 
that both are excellent and useful, each in his own way. The 
new volume (the fourth) of the best of all Shakespeares, the 
‘Cambridge’ (London : Macmillan), contains the ‘ Histories’ 
from King Fohn to Henry V. inclusive. We have also received 
a second edition of that admirable treatise, 7he Economtc 
Interpretation of History (London : Unwin), of the late Thorold 
Rogers ; a second edition of the verses of the late Amy Levy 
(London: Unwin), in the ‘Cameo’ series; a translation of 
Zadig, Micromegas, Candide, and other of Voltaire’s novels 
(London : Bell), which seems superfluous, but is by no means 
illdone ; a new edition of Fack o Lanthorn (London : Innes), 
by C. R. Coleridge ; Part 1. of Vol. 111. of the useful Annals of 
Our Time (London: Macmillan), by H. Hamilton Fyfe; the 
second part of the illustrated edition of Green’s Short History 
of the English People (London: Macmillan); 7he Quarterly, 
The Edinburgh, The Scottish Review, Minerva; and Bygone 
Beauties (London: Leadenhall Press), a very pretty set of 
reproductions in miniature of certain mezzotints after Hopfner, 
which will make as good (and cheap) a gift-book as you want 
to see. 
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3 vols. 
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2 vols. 

Daffodils, Lillias Wassermann. London : Chatto. 

From Harvest to Haytime. Mabel Hart. London: Hurst. 

Hazel Fane. Blanche Roosevelt. London: Chapman. 3 vols. 

Lilian and Lili, The Author of Mademoiselle Mori. Lon- 
don: Innes. 

Love or Money. Katharine Lee. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

Inconsequent Lives. J. H. Pearce. London: Heinemann. 

Jaleberd’s Bumps. James Greenwood. London: Griffith. 
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Pepita Jiménez. From the Spanish of Juan Valera. London : 
Heinemann. 

Sir Ralph’s Secret. J. MacLaren Cobban. London: Warne. 

The Coming King. J. F. Hogan. London: Ward and 
Downey. 

The House of Martha. Frank R. Stockton. London : Osgood. 

The Junior Dean. Mrs. Marshall. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 

The Lady of Balmerino. M. C. Leighton. London: Trisch- 
ler. 3 vols. 

The Shield of Love. B.L. Farjeon. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

The White Company. A.Conan Doyle. London: Smith, 
Elder. 3 vols. 

Vain Fortune. George Moore. London: Henry. 


VERSE 

A Double Life. FE. W. Wilcox. London: Gay. 2s. 

Lyra Heroica: A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and 
Arranged by W. E. Henley. London: Nutt. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 

Snow-Bound. j\. G. Whittier. London : Longmans. 

The Bard of the Dimbovitza, Héléne Vacaresco ; Translated 
by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. London : Osgood. 
1os. 6d. 

TRAVEL 

Across England in a Dog-Cart. J, J. Hissey. London: 
Bentley. 16s. 

A Week's Tramp through Dickens-Land. W. B®. Hughes. 
London : Chapman. 

My Canadian Leaves. F. &. O. Monck. London : Bentley. 
15s. 

BioGRaPuy 

Charles West Cope. C. H. Cope. London: Bentley. 15s. 

The Youth of Frederick the Great. ¥rnest Lavisse ; Trans- 
lated by S. L. Simeon. London: Bentley. 15s. 


History 
The Early Church. Yrofessor Duff. Edinburgh : Clark. 
The Incorporated Trades of Edinburgh. James Colston. 
Edinburgh : Colston. 
The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. ¥dited by Pro- 
fessor Masson. Edinburgh: Register House. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Frenchman in America. Max O’Rell. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 3s. 6d. 

A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers. Professor 
Campbell. London: Percival. 

A Supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature. 
J. F. Kirk. London: Lippincott. 3 gs. 

Church-Lore Gleanings. T. ¥F. T. Dyer. London: Innes. 
10s. 6d. 

Cicero in his Letters. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. London: 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Colour-Blindness. ¥. W. Edridge-Green. London: Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 

East-Lothian Studies. VD. Louden and W. Whitfield. Had- 
dington: Hutchison. 

Essays on English Literature. Edmond Scherer; Translated 
by George Saintsbury. London : Sampson Low. 6s. 

Fiat Lux. Philosophus. London: Simpkin. 

Girls and Women. E. Chester. London: Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Miscellanies. F.W. Newman. London: Kegan Paul. 

Moral Teachings of Science, A. B. Buckley. London : Stan- 
ford. 3s. 

Principles of Political Economy. A. \L. Perry. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

Solo. ‘¥dward Rose. Bristol: Arrowsmith. Is. 

Steam Boiler Construction. W.S. Hutton. London: Crosby. 
18s. 

The Ancient Sepulchral Monuments of Essex. Frederic Chan- 
cellor. Chelmsford: Durrant. 4 gs. 

The Devil's Picture-Books. Mrs. J. K. van Rensselaer. Lon- 
don: Unwin. 25s. 

The Government of Victoria. Edward Jenks. London: Mac- 
millan. 14s. 

The Last of the Bushrangers. ¥. A. Hare. London: Hurst. 
6s. 

The Mechanical Engineers Reference Book. Nelson Foley 
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The Modern Factory System. BR. W. C. Taylor. London : 
Kegan Paul. 

The oa Clans and their Tartans. Edinburgh : Johnston. 
2s. 6d. 

The Times. A.W. Pinero. London: Heinemann. ts. 6d. 
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RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT, 


I/lustrated 


l Y : Descriptive 
We, Sj Pamphlet 
containing 
——._—s«dSelection of 


\ ®— Testimonials, 
\N we Price List, etc., 
\~ % Gratis and 

Post Free. 


Thousands of Wy 
| Fa 
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Testimonials A A\\\ 
from all Ranks 
and Classes 
of Society. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX ae Scottish Club, London, writes :— 

‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains ge ne erally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference. 


The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
* Dear Sir, be g toenc lose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received” yesterday. The poor man for whom if bought the 


Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he; can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


7 


e 
M 
Pe, 


The House of Commons and the Church. By Lorp STANLEY or 


Is our Yeomanry worth Preserving? By Major the Kight Hon, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD. 


HOOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1892, Full of 


van, Godfrey Turner, H. Chance Newton, A. Geant Willock, S. Reid, George 
Manville Fenn, Frank Clement, Paul Meritt, Lynn Cyril D'Oyle, H. M. Paull, 


Manville Fenn, Geo. Gatcombe, Fred Roe, F. H. Townsend, L. Raven Hill, 
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GT ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR | AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 





WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. REGISTERED CAPITAL, . .  £2,000,000. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, THR SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, .. £601,670. 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. Boarp oF Directors. 
EDWARD WEss, Esq., Chairman. 
J. D. ALexanper, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. C.B 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, Giusewr Fare, Esq. eran <n 7m as 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. ALFRED GILES, Et TEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








— : a = =e - For two years and upwards, ; er cent. per annum. 

BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) joe. Pat 1S meee 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. = months’ notice, aS eit ae 9 ss 
iree months notice, 
MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO GEORGE WIL L I. \M THOMSON, Chief Manager. 

CaLcuTTA, . . Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, .  . Fortnightly 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E. 
MADRAS, ; . = BATAVIA, : ‘ 7 
COLOMBO, . ’ a BRISBANE, . ‘ Rs 
RANGOON, .  . ” ROCKHAMPTON, 9” |THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
KURRACHEE, ‘ ig ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND Patp-up, . £600,000 

INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. With cones ta tnaminin Os Laan 


“very Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office—25 COCKSPUR STREET, aaaan S.W. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 


AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. NEW ZEALAND | Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Sian. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
. . 5 MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS DEPOSITS are received— 








EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the | For 3 or more years fixed, at 5 percent. per annum 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 5» 9 to 12 months, : 1 44 » » 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, =~ OtO8S ,, ‘ - P oe 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and » 3tO5 5, . . . 3 ” ” 
every comfort. , EpINBURGH OFFicE—19 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Manavers.§¥-GREEN & CO., and De DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 
me aneBES— ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., {  "ENCHORCH ieee 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
o the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR R ; Se T 
to the Branch Offi 16 COCKSPUR STREET W 4h, 43, 5 P ER CENT. DEPOSITS. 








THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


@\ MARSHALL’S 








| 
| 
| CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4 , . $2,000,000 © 0 
“\ | Paip Up, . , ; ‘ . : : : ‘ : 251,093 15 0 
| RESERVE Funp, nae te de 25 gh an et 223,000 0 9 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, ' : ‘ , . 1,748,906 5 0 
Board of Directors. 
BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT | Wm. Kgswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE | EGBERT I vEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
| Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
} F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
R. C O W I E j Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
DEALER IN A NTIQ UE FURNITURE Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
; DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
43 for Three and Four Years. 
E D | N B U R G a : sa for Five Years. 
. c} . } Interest paid half-yearly. 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old Ex French, and Dutch | ‘ a SD Si a "oc 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chi earn Clo« ks, Mirrors MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
and Brackets, Old Persian M: ats, Er ngravings and Bric-a-Bra } rr SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 


EDINBURGH 
| 








OLD SHIRTS © eo Ne wiy'b! var" | REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 


Nie » 38+ 9 


4s. od., 55 yd Twill ‘d ht St \irts, 2 »s. 11d., 35. od., 4s. od., or 58. od. | 
French Prin t urs, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qual lities tae SCOTLAND, Limited, ; 
equally cheap. “LINEN. COLLARS AND CUFFS. | Hest 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL _. £505,000. 


Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C A., Chairman. 


and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, — free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC cH a gen Children’s, 1s. ad Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 





} } GEORGE Topp CHIENE, Esq ey oe vrei ag 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Her mstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d oy yzen. Better ; coe - i 
ij r p peerer ge all | (a5 cus ca Davip Cowan, E sq... Ste yckbroker, E Z 
s equally cheay e Lists an erns n ‘ 
—- equally cheap Pri iSts an Patte of all kinds of Linen Goods ar Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, L 
Se yar } rid ) a 7 ie 
siery nt to any part of the w » Pos Tames D. Lawi Es xckbroker, Edinburgh. 





B. & E. M‘HUGH &CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. | The Hon. Francis J. : Pasar £ dinburgh. 


4. R. C. Pitman, Esq 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 





Manager—E. A. DAvipson Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP 
Cc oO F F E E A Ss I N A R A B ] A, | Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
Tus is quite a different article from the so-called F rench Coffee, whic h is usually | REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest ASSETS of Bankru nd Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown ny is full | CLAIMS by € RE DI rORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
of strength and delightful aroma. | ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, Is. 6d., Is. 8d., and 1s. rod. The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DeseENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
| CompPaANIEs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
T a oO M A S R oO B B & s oO N,; To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK 8ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


MISS BOYLE, "THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT | COMPANY, Limited. 


> Re 1e a P scac INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
Has Removed to Larger Premises, SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, De er. 


Ir SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. PAIDUP CAPITAL,. . . - + oo 


RESERVE FUND, 


i i i A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
— pag ge cote pnp tpow All Standard Makes. The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 


BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 


11) SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 17 DuKE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Leg sas 


Sold Wholesale by the PRO]'RIE!TORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








SUTTON’S 
BULBS, 
GENUINE ONLY READING. 


DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION. 








Price 10/6, 21/-, £2/-, 63!-, 105 '- each. 
Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 


SUTTON & SONS, "Stcosmen, READING, 











“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 

; Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 

’ xe Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds, 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Milaest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderase. 





JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 





NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 
REPRINTED FROM 


THE 


NATIONAL 


OBSERVER, 


CONTAINING LITERARY PORTRAITS OF 


LORD TENNYSON. J. G. BLAINE. 

G. R. SIMS. CAKAN D’ACHE. 

LORD SALISBURY. GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. SALVINI. 


WALT WHITMAN. 
The GRAPHIC says :— 


‘Every one who read the first collection will turn eagerly to its companion, 


HENRY IRVING. 


and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be disappointed. . . . . All 
the sketches are good, and show a knowledge and a faculty for judging men 
which is uncommon in these da ; 


LITERARY OPIN ION says: 


‘The National Dbserver does not withhold its hand from dealing justice. 
One of its most entertaining features is the ‘‘ Modern Men.” . . . Last year 
a selection of these was published ; and few who read that volume are likely 
to forget such work as the appreciation of Sarasate, the “‘ monstrously clever 
criticism on Mr. Balfour (each in its way a masterpiece both of discrimination 


and « igees se). ... The volume before us proves to us that the Odserver's arm | 
is not shortened that it cannot hit, nor is its eye blinded that it Cannot see | 


what to praise and what to anes . Whether t! e reader's opinion jump 
or not with Zhe National Vbserver's, there cannot be a doubt that he will 
rec ognise that these twenty men are handled as they could not but be handled 
from its standpoint. And there can be no doubt as to the mastery of words, 


the wit, the Irony, the delight in a deed for a deed’s own sake, and the 


marvellous skill in the art of presentation, which is the life of this altogether 
delightful volume.’ 
PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :— 
‘All who remember the first series, or who appreciate 7he National Observer, 
will turn with pleasure to a new series . . . witty, shrewd, and ably written, 
and worthy of the brilliant paper in which they first saw light.’ 


The GLOBE says :— 
‘All more or less interesting. ... / Agreeably free-spoken.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says: 


‘The viands are various but the sauce with which they are served is 
always piquant, and should please all but queasy palates.’ 


CECIL RHODES. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
HENRY LABOUCHERE. LEO XIII. 

LORD JUSTICE BOWEN ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
GEORGE LEWIS. M. DE BLOWITZ. 

HANS RICHTER. MARK TWAIN. 


The LITERARY WORLD says: 


‘Clever but often severe sketches.’ 


The STAR says: 


[hese “ Twenty Modern Men” make a clever and interesting book. 
1 
Tie QUEEN says 
‘They are dealt with in a lucid and independent style, and are excellent 


The LADY says: 


‘They are brilliantly written.’ 


The — JACOBIN says: 


hey are not only smartly done, but often s parkle with apt ¢ riticism. 


The BELFAST MORNING NEWS says: 


* Afford enjoyal reading 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES: 
The ATHENZUM says :— 


‘Dec idedly clever.’ 


| ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :- 


‘Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and so packed 
with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’ 
ST. STEPHEN’S REVIEW says :— 
‘It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 
The GLASGOW HERALD says: 


‘Clever personal sketches.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. &° A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN Dovctas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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